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Rejected! 


DO YOU FEAR THAT WORD? 


Hundreds of ambitious writers live in 
daily fear of that one word. It haunts 
them continually, hampering their work, 
spoiling their pleasures. And why? Just 
because they are not sure of the proper 
method of preparing their manuscripts to meet 
the approval of the editor. Their work is good, 
often times excellent, but they do not know how to 
present it in the most attractive manner—they haven't 
learned those little touches that catch the publisher’s eye and focus his atten- 
tion upon their manuscript, while others lie in wait. 


BUT WHY CONTINUE TO WORRY? 


This manual has been written to drive out fear and worry. Written after years 
of experience, it is full of timely, helpful information valuable to every writer. The 
many valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will teach the 
ambitious writer the art of putting his ideas together in such a form as to produce a 


correctly drawn manuscript. You will be delighted with the easy flowing style and 
surprised at the amount of real, practical knowledge to be derived from each and every 


chapter 
THE TOPICS DISCUSSED 
Among the topics discussed are: Professionalism Versus Commercialism; Wise 
Direction of Effort; The Importance of Timeliness; Calls for Class Stuff; Precision 
and Picturesqueness; Clearness and Originality, and many others Chis helpful book 
as a daily companion is invaluable to every writer. 


Handsome Cloth Cover. Price Postpaid, $1.00 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


FREE This book will be sent absolutely free with one 
year’s subscription to the Writer’s Digest 
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OUR BIG SPECIAL 


Three Books That Every Writer Should Have 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—This is a new book, just off the 
press. It tells in detail how to write the photoplay synopsis ; kind of stories 
wanted; kind not wanted; the elemeits of suspense; putting in the human in- 
terest ; the importance of a good title; how to properly mail the manuscript, etc. 
Every detail of successful photoplay writing is thoroughly covered. A sample 
synopsis is included in back pages. This is one of the best books for the writer 
of photoplays ever written. 


THE WRITER’S MARKET—This book contains the names and ad- 
dresses of over one hundred film companies and publishers, in the market for 
photoplays, short stories, serials, book manuscripts, novelettes, poems, special 
articles on various subjects and photographs. Jt also specifies the KIND of 
material each publisher wants. 

Every writer is confronted with the problem of WHERE to sell his manu- 
script after it is written. Let this valuable book solve the problem for you. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS—Here is a book that is full of 
timely and helpful information, valuable to every ambitious writer. 

The author has had a wide experience in all the branches of literary work 
and therefore speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful, instructive information, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting 
together his idea in such a form that he will produce correctly drawn-up 
manuscripts. It is a book that every writer should have on his desk. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST—You have read this issue of this won- 
derful magazine for writers. You see how valuable it will be to you—how it will 
be a new source of inspiration and helpfulness. You want it 

sent to you each month. 
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Let this Book 
Help You 


“THE WRITER’S MARKET” is a 
carefully compiled book, listing the vari- 
ous film companies and publishers, telling 
the kind of manuscripts that they need, 
the kind that will have the best chance for 
acceptance by them, and the manner in 
which they should be presented to attract 
attention. 


WHY HAVE YOUR WORK 
REJECTED?P 


‘Many rejection slips are the result of manu- 
scripts being sent to publishers who cannot 
possibly use that particular kind of writings, no 
matter how good they are. 

Writers who use “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET” escape rejection slips of this nature. Their 
work goes direct to interested publishers, and 
their acceptance possibilities increase one hun- 
dred per cent. 


MEANS MONEY FOR YOU 


Knowing the publishers that are interested in the type of work you do 
means better prices for your work. This valuable book is helping many 
writers every day to dispose of their manuscripts. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY 








time-saver in disposing of their “brain children’; and experienced writers 
will find in it ideas for new sources of revenue.—The Fourth Estate, New 
, York City. 
j Have succeeded in selling three poems by the aid of your book. 
has been a real help—Jessie Rhea. 

I am very highly pleased with your book. It is certainly clear and 
also extremely concise. I have had great success in selling my stories. 
—Georges McGhee. 

Am more than delighted and. can conscientiously tell anyone that 
the book is worth more than a five-dollar bill. It gives a person 
\ \\ ideas they never had before.—Margaret Pezold. 
\ \ (a 
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THE FIELD OF THE ONE-ACT PLAY 


By Alfred E. Henderson, 


Director “The Henderson Players,” Aeolian Hall, New Yerk. 


HE drama offers a greater field 

today to the American writer 
than ever before. Whatever may have 
been the effect of the competition of 
the motion picture in the smaller 
towns and cities, it has no crippling 
effect in our great centres of popu- 
lation. In fact, so far as New York 
City is concerned, there never was a 
period in our history when the 
theatres were so prosperous nor when 
theatres were at such a premium as 
they are today. All the leading man- 
agers and producers are engaged in 
building new theatres and even New 
Yorkers find it diffi- 
cult to keep track of 
the sumptuous houses 
of amusement that are springing up 
almost, as one might say, over night. 
Now more than anything else, the 
theatre is a certain index of com- 
mercial prosperity, and if there is a 
slump in business conditions, one can 
be certain that it is only temporary 
and much more due to fear than to 
any other cause. As it is, the financial 
magnates are plunging ahead and in- 
vesting more and more in theatrical 
enterprises and despite the cries of 
the fearful, more theatres mean more 
theatregoers and the cry is, “still they 
come !” 


Prosperity of 
the Theatre. 


Now it follows as a natural se- 
quence that more theatres mean more 
plays, and therefore our writers 
should pay more and more attention 
to the theatre as a high remunera- 
tive field for their wares and one 
that, more than any other, will give 
them that legitimate publicity so es- 
sential to the elusive goal—success! 

It is well at the very outset to con- 
sider the place of the drama in our 
national life. Twenty years ago the 
average business man doubted very 
much that it had a place at all. It 
was locked upon as a form of amuse- 
ment merely, nothing more. But now 
it is a vehicle of education, of enlight- 
ment and above all of propaganda. 
Still it is always, if it is true, a reflex 
of human life and conditions. Sir 
James M. Barrie reflects the highest 
form of spiritualistic 
thought resulting from 
the great war and satis- 
fies the craving of the followers after 
spiritism and idealism; John Gals- 
worthy goes in for a blend of prac- 
tical psychology that appeals partic- 
ularly to the thoughtful portion of 
our population while our own George 
M. Cohan trims his dramatic sails to 
catch the trend of the times and popu- 
lar favor as well. “Mary Rose” and 


Types of 
the Drama. 
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“Dear Brutus,” by Barrie; “The Mob” 
and “The Skin Game,” by Galsworthy, 
and “The Tavern” and “The Meanest 
Man in the World,” by George M. 
Cohan, are all typical of what I mean. 
The successful play of today, like 
its brother, the novel, must have a 
definite goal, an objective, and for 
the attainment of this goal, it should 
be lined with incident, otherwise it 
will be dubbed “talky” and unless one 
possesses the genius (and the reputa- 
tion) of a Wilde or a Shaw, the 
chances are that the effort will never 
survive the first reading and there- 
fore never reach the managerial desk 
at all. It is well to remember that 
incidents make a play “live,” and if 
it is alive, it will probably be passed 
on to the manager for his personal 
attention, supposing the treatment of 
the theme to be at all commendable. 
What is true of the longer play, in- 
tended for an evening’s entertainment, 
is equally true of the one-acter, which 
it is my intention to discuss in detail 
in this article. I am convinced that 
there is an enormous future for the 
one-act play in America. In pro- 
portion to the labor involved, it is 
more profitable for the dramatist, or 
would-be dramatist, who is beginning 
his work for the speak- 
Gus dhater ing stage, than the long 
* play in three acts. It 
is dubious if the author of a three-act 
play as his maiden effort in the 
dramatic field could even command a 
hearing unless his work was of such 
striking merit that it took the readers 
off their feet and convinced them that 
a new light on the dramatic horizon 
had appeared. The instances are so 
few and far between in which a play- 
right has written a first play that has 
seared its way into public appeal to 
such an extent that its author has at 
once had his reputation as a play- 
wright assured, that we are not called 
upon to discuss such a remote possi- 
bility. 
As one incident is more simple in 
its treatment than many and the ques- 


tions of order and sequence are elimi- 
nated to a great extent in the play of 
one-act, it is therefore to the consider- 
ation of this form of dramatic ex- 
pression that we shall particularly 
concern ourselves at this time. 

The short story has reached its 
highest notch of original and artistic 
development in America. In the short 
story, description is eliminated to the 
greatest extent possible. The tired 
businessman (usually alluded to as 
the T. B. M.) always skips all para- 
graphs relating to scenery, appearance 
and weather, unless these happen to 
be particularly well done. For this 
reason Mark Twain once devised the 
plan of giving all the weather in one 
of his works, at the commencement, 
to save duplication afterwards. Well, 
every reader is satisfied and com- 

letely ha when the 
Analogy a ee yi <n and 
Between therefore, by a little 
Short Story more education on the 
and part of the magazine 
One-Acter. editors, the public will 
be led to reading the one-act play 
regularly when it appears in our 
magazines, for it is all dialogue. Al- 
ready “Smart Set,” “Snappy Stories,” 
“Ainslee’s,” and many more are scan- 
ned each month in the search of a 
good one-act play, for the love of 
good drama has not got to be created 
—it already exists and aways has ex- 
isted—it is simply a question of the 
right kind of material, reflecting a 
trait of our national life. I look for- 
ward with a great deal of optimism 
to the broadening of the magazine 
field and have found out that most 
editors are in the market for this kind 
of material, if it is clear and to the 
point. 

Unless you happen to be a master 
of dialogue you had better pay special 
attention to the question of plot. For 
the bands of independent players de- 
veloping all over the country, and fast 
forming an’ insurgent theatre move- 
ment, there is not a better subject 
than the theatre itself. Give, let us 
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say, a small-town background and in 
a home of the best people let there 
be a recéption at which occurs a dis- 
cussion on the theatre. Reveal the 
reason why these people do not go to 
the theatre any more. Hit the play 
hard that is salacious without being 
witty or clever. Say or rather write, 
that if managers produced clean, vital 
drama, the “road” runs would be 
more profitable. Companies would 
not return to New York with the re- 
port that they found business “dead” 
out of the metropolis. Time was 
when a play “on the road” could run 
for years, Jefferson in “Rip Van 
Winkle,” Denman Thompson in “The 
Old Homestead,” were sure of full 
houses as long as they lived, because 
they stood for something that the 
people loved. It was the play as well 
as the player that won out. Of late, 
the New York taste having fallen 
through the purely commercial atti- 
tude of the profiteering managers, 
the small-town man simply is afraid 
to sample a play having had a 
New York run. Some little time ago 
my friend, Mr. Wilton Lackaye, speak- 
ing with me at a luncheon of the 
Catholic Actors’ Guild of America at 
Hotel Astor, New York, said that on 
the road his following never failed 
him because he had never been associ- 
ated with anything but a virile, clean 
play. In Ohio in many of the big 
centres of population, business men, 
friends of his, told him that they had 
ceased their weekly visits to the 
theatre these many years, and now 
only went when certain old and tried 
favorites appeared 
Pl who had won repu- 
a tation through good 
plays. The lesson from this is that 
the clean American play has the best 
field in Greater America, (outside of 
New York) today as always. Do not 
be afraid of a tragic theme, or a view- 
point out of the ordinary. As the 
present producers of one-act plays 
are mainly “intellectuals” and the 
patrons belong entirely to the think- 


How it is Done 


ing class, you need not suffer from 
the disadvantage of “writing down to 
Broadway” as all our regular play- 
wrights have to do in order to sell 
their wares. 

The one-act play certainly has a 
place in our literature, because of its 
analogy to the short story, because of 
its liberty of quick development of 
the story. If your one-acter treats of 
love, business or any phase of our 
national life and is true in its ringing 
appeal and its human interest—then 
it has a field at least three times as 
wide as the ordinary short ‘story, for 
it includes three main divisions: 

(1) the magazine; (re- 
a serve your book 
Market. and acting rights) ; 
(2) the bound collection of one-act 
plays; (a field ever on the in- 
crease.—I am at this time 
engaged in collecting material 

for such a volume—; 
the stage production; (be sure 
of your copyright and acting 
rights and remember that the 
appearance on “the printed 
page” will only increase the 
value of your playlet from the 
producer’s point of view. It 
is the right kind of publicity 

for all concerned). 

The development of community 
centres all over the country causes a 
fertility in this field that cannot be 
over-estimated. Your only possible 
failure will lie in the too apparent 
easiness of your task. Remember that 
your field is large and wide and deep, 
and therefore get down to your work 
with all your heart and soul and give 
of your best. 

If you will do this then you will 
achieve real success and also the suc- 
cess that comes from having done 
something worth while, struck off the 
anvil of ambition with a thought be- 
yond the bread and butter of your 
words. Way back of every writer’s 
mind there is laid away carefully some 
idea, some plot just a little finer and 
truer than you have ever dared to 
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use. Your desire has always been to 
do this better thing, but the daily 
grind for “eats” has caused you to 
put it off till some day when you were 
sure it would make good. Or it is 
a plot, an unconsidered or unfinished 

. trifle, a part of the 
Field for real or better you, that 
Best Work. you have thought you 
would do one day, when you had 
really and truly arrived! Well, now 
is your chance, the best you will ever 
have! So take it out of your mind, 
your bottom drawer or side corner 
and rewrite it as a one-act play. If 
you are not in New York City often 
you can write me after its publication 
and I will gladly help you to get it 
a dramatic market and also to advise 
you relative to a publisher. Just at 
present I am lecturing nearly every 
night for the Board of Education on 
the “Place of the Drama in Our Na- 
tional Life” and you can be sure I 
never forget my pet hobby—the one- 
act play—for I fervidly believe in its 
future. 

As a “filler,” for a light, “short- 
weight” evening’s entertainment at the 
theatre there is also a field—an enor- 
mous one, that is practically untilled. 
Managers, ever careful to raise the 
prices of admission at every oppor- 
tunity are very naggardly about the 
length of the fare provide. How often 
have you felt that the play—the thing 
you paid for—was all too short and 
the intermissions helped out by a 
third-rate orchestra or a mechanical 
organ, were all too long. In spite of 
the advertised announcement that the 
play would commence at say-8:30 you 
find at 8:45 “nothing doing” and at 
9:20 you are treated to a twenty- 
minute intermission, and at 9:50 to 


Why Not a another so_ that 


; a the play can be 
Curtain-Raiser P dragged out to the 


regular hour, that is 10:50 for the 
fall of the final curtain. After it is 
all over you feel that you had a 
“thin” evening at the theatre, good, 
probably, because there must have 


been some reason for the producer 
launching the play, but thin. Now, 
this same play backed by a good one- 
acter, would completely satisfy those 
souls who love the theatre and who 
also like “value” for their money. But 
the manager says, it would cost a 
little more, and incidentally, it might 
bring some now obscure writer to the 
fore, so that he could command a 
better price for his wares, and so until 
the public demand it themselves, why 
the present state of affairs in this di- 
rection” will continue. 

But the amateur dramatic field is 
enormous—it is limitless. I am at 
present engaged in compiling a red 
book of amateur theatrical movements 
in the United States and Canada and 
have to this date of writing lined up 
over 1200 centres where productions 
are being made or contemplated. 
Now, supposing the amateur society 

aid a royalty of five 

Amateur aden Mn ie Bons 
Theatricals. ance, which should be 
the minimum fee, then you can figure 
out the possible income from this 
source alone. 

As so many long plays are padded 
out to run a whole evening, here are 
any quantity of types from which to 
model your one-acter, if you find you 
lack material at the moment. Hack- 


New Settings neyed themes lend 


themselves to new 
for Well-known treatment, and if 
Themes. 


you say nothing 
new but merely serve to drive home 
an old truth, it is worth while if you 
do it in a new way. 

Above all be fearless! You have 
a great big new field ahead of you, 
and if you will only devote the same 
amount of preparation and care to 
your one-act play that you have 
hitherto given to your regular literary 
= work, I am certain 
Get Busy— you will find yourself 
Write. amply repaid from 
whatever angle you choose to con- 
sider your results. In the last ana- 
lysis the ultimate question remains 
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always—does it pay? In the case of 
the one-act play the answer is in- 
variably YES—with all caps, please— 
if the suggestions here enumerated 
are followed. 

My personal experience has shown 
me that the good one-act play is al- 
ways in demand and can always be 
relied upon to bring in a regular in- 
come and the best possible form of 
publicity to its author. In closing let 
me remind you that the field is just 


. , beginning to be opened 
Aid Given. ie limits are tern 
less and I can finish with the recom- 
mendation, written in all sincerity— 
write the one-act play and then market 
it through magazine, book, and theatre 
markets, and if I can, in the future, 
be of practical aid to any of the read- 
ers of “THE WritTeEr’s Dicest,” why 
let me know. I am ready to help you 
at any time, believing as I do in your 
magazine and your editor. 








A NEW PROFESSION 


By “Jim” Cogan, 


Fifteen years in the Moving Picture “Game’’ as Photoplaywright, Writer, Director, Continuity 
Writer, Actor, Studio Manager, E 


esearch Man, Etc. 








The impression carried away, after listening to the speeches at the 

Motion Picture Directors’ dinner at the Biltmore, was the enthusiasm 

of the gentlemen of that organization for their new and attractive art 
and for their high new “ideals.”—Equity, Jan. 1921. 


NEW profession opens for wri- 

ters. It is that of the “Photo- 
playwright” in the Moving Picture 
Art-Industry. (It was a “Game,” 
but it will be an “Art-Industry” in 
future.) 

Drastic changes are taking place in 
the Moving Picture industry today. 
The business is “coming down to 
earth.” The era of waste and extrav- 
agance is about over. The costly bid- 
ding for stars will be seen no more. 
“Sky limit” prices for novels and 
plays will soon be a thing of the past. 

It will take some little time, to be 
sure, for this great, wonderful and 
world-wide art-industry to reach a 
common-sense level; to become estab- 
lished on a normal, rational basis; but 
a beginning has already been made 
and this year will see changes in many 
directions. These changes will vastly 
benefit the industry—the fifth greatest 
in the world, today ; destined, properly 
handled, to some day be the first. 

Aside from the elimination of waste 
and extravagance; fabulous salaries 


to stars and others; inflated prices for 
books and plays, the most radical 
change is that in the matter of produc- 
tion. The leading producers have de- 
cided to cut down production, this 
year, to about one-half. 

That is, that where a star has been 
appearing in eight photoplays a year 
the star will now only appear in four. 
This will mean more time for better 
work, by allowing three months to a 
production instead of, as heretofore, 
approximately five or six weeks. 

Increased quality and fewer pic- 
tures will mean that pictures will have 
to play longer engagements, on the 
order of theatrical attractions, and 
thus earn more money for producers. 
It has been demonstrated that a first- 
class production can play one theater 
for months and, in a tour of the coun- 
try—possibly of the world—continue 
indefinitely. 

Another point will be that, instead 
of producing hurried and mediocre 
(or worse) photoplays at great cost— 
which, in many instances do not re- 
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turn the money outlayed on them— 
leading producers will make better 
pictures, such as “The Miracle Man” 
— “Humoresque”—“The Penalty” — 
“Broken Blossoms” — “Earthbound” 
and others. Some of these photoplays 
have earned over a million dollars in 
a year’s time and are still going strong. 

Lessened production on the part of 
stars and producers will leave a gap 
to be filled which will afford a golden 
opportunity for new producers, new 
stars and new directors of ability and 
will give the ambitious a chance to 
prove competency. It will also make 
more. work for writers. 

In line with the economic reform 
that has been inaugurated, producers 
are leaning more and more toward the 
free lance writer. Strongly toward 
the “Photoplaywright,” who is able to 
not only supply a synopsis of the story 
but the continuity as well. Screen 
story writers, who now supply synop- 
ses only, who are able to master the 
mechanics and the technique of the 


Moving Picture, and who can give 
producers a “Book of the Photoplay,” 
complete in every detail of stage direc- 
tion, which they can hand to their 
directors to produce, will be in great 
demand from now on. 

This, then, is the new profession 


that is opening for writers. That of 
the “Photoplaywright.” At the present 
time there is but a small group, com- 
paratively, in the field. Their work, 
however, has been so excellent and 
the cost of it to the producers so 
modest, compared to the unwarranted 
prices heretofore paid for novels and 
plays, that producers are profiting by 
encouraging the “Photoplaywright.” 
The scenario writer of today is re- 
quired to submit a synopsis of his 
story in as few words as possible. 
Studio staff continuity writers make a 
“working script” from the synopsis. 
Thus, it becomes a divided labor. A 
case of too many cooks, as it were. 
The successful Photoplaywright to- 
day is generally the scenario writer 
who has learned the mechanics and the 


technique of the Moving Picture 
through having been studio staff 
scenario and continuity writer. Some 
are “old-timers” who have been in the 
business from its practical inception, 
some fifteen years ago, when five dol- 
lars was a topnoch price for a plot. 

The writer is the most important 
factor in the Moving Picture industry 
today. Without him (or her) “no 
grist for the mill.” It has taken the 
writer more than ten years to climb 
from the bottom to the top of the in- 
dustry. In pioneer days the writer 
was not appreciated—in fact, was 
looked upon as “a poor relation.” 

The stage director was the impor- 
tant factor in production in the early 
days and continues to be to a very 
great extent, save where writers have 
in many instances forged ahead of 
him—in importance; a number having 
become Writer-Directors. It is cus- 
tomary, now, to a degree, for writers 
to either supervise the production of 
their plays, or to be frequently con- 
sulted by the director. 

It is said that Basil King supervised 
the production of “Earthbound”; that 
it was one year in the making; that 
three or more months were devoted 
to writing the continuity. But it shows 
the value of all this in the photoplay, 
which, in the estimation of this writer, 
is one of the best, from every point of 
view, that has ever been seen on the 
screen. All writers should see it. 

In the halcyon days of the director, 
when he was “Monarch of all he sur- 
veyed,” certainly production depended 
on him. He was frequently called 
upon to concoct a plot on the spur of 
the moment; sometimes to play the 
leading part in a picture; and there 
have been clever directors who could, 
in a pinch, paper a scene, do a bit of 
carpenter work or hustle “props.” 

Now the director has “nothing to 
do” but sit in a comfortable easy chair 
with the “Book of the Photoplay” on a 
desk before him and direct. Personal 
assistants are at his beck and call; he 
has the benefit of all kinds of depart- 
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ments and skilled department heads 
to consult with and take his orders, 
from the Technical Director to the 
last—but not least—the manager of 
that department where the “Ghost” is 
housed that walks at stated times to 
everyone’s delight. 

The director has only to follow the 
“Book of the Photoplay” to succeed in 
producing the play as written. He is 
not responsible for the value of the 
story—now. He has likely approved 
the story with others when it was be- 
ing considered and is only responsible 
to that extent. The producer has the 
final “say” and when his “O K” ap- 
pears the script is supposed to be pro- 
duced as written. 

There are “Super-Directors,” but 
they are, first of all, Photoplaywrights 
with creative imaginations. Not every 
director is a photoplaywright, but any 
photoplaywright can direct a produc- 
tion—more particularly his own. 
Why should he not be able to do so, 
since he alone creates them? Every 
detail of stage direction—every bit of 
characterization—the weaving of the 
plot—of the action—all are the cre- 
ation of the Photoplaywright. 

When the Super-Director is also an 
actor; an artist, with an eye for pic- 
ture values; possesses the poet’s in- 
stinct; is a business man; in that he 
does things in a business-like way; 
knows the world—its history—and is 
a keen student of human nature; has 
perhaps (as a very valuable asset) 
had a schooling in the “College of 
Hard Knocks”; has associated with 
the “Upper Ten” and trailed with the 
“Lower Five,” there is hardly any- 
thing left to be added unless it be that 
he is also a—‘Showman!” That’s the 
capstone. 

With the exception of a small group 
of such Super-Directors, the average 
director is giving place to the writer 
in general and to the photoplaywright 
in particular, in the matter of impor- 
tance to production. The photoplay- 
wright creates the story; writes the 
continuity; constructs the play, on 


paper, complete in every detail, and 
plots the action from the opening 
scene to the final “Fade-out.” 

In the early days of the industry 
anyone could “dash off” a moving pic- 
ture plot and almost everyone did 
“dabble at it,” from the “whining 
schoolboy” to the “lean and slippered 
pantaloon.” Plot writing improved 
and scripts were christened “Sce- 
narios.” Prices for scenarios kept ad- 
vancing until, from two dollars they 
reached twenty-five, where they re- 
mained for a time. As the business 
increased and .competition grew 
stronger, prices advanced to fifty dol- 
lars; but it almost required a “Phila- 
delphia Lawyer” to “extract” it from 
the “Wise” producer of that period. 

With the advent of the five-reel 
“Feature” prices began mounting, un- 
til the top-notch was reached—$1,000 
for a five-reel scenario. With the 
flood tide of picture making, setting- 
in prices correspondingly increased, 
not only for original stories, but for 
book and play rights, until for the 
two latter only the “sky” was the 
limit—so eager were producers to 
outdo one another. The writer of 
original stories, however, was still 
kept chained to earth. 

Prices for original stories — in 
synopsis form—from unknown wri- 
ters, who had no “publicity value,” 
did, indeed, reach, it is said, to as 
high as five thousand dollars. One 
thousand dollars might be said to have 
been the average. Some of the thou- 
sand-dollar writers of that time are 
said to get $10,000 for plays written 
to order for stars today. 

Well, that’s “going some” for the 
picture business in the short time it 
has been in existence. But it grows 
so fast that it seems like “Ancient 
History” to mention it. Ten thousand 
dollars for an original script for a 
photoplay—not so bad! $175,000 is 
the price quoted as having been paid 
for the rights to produce “Way Down 
East.” That may be the “last word” 
in prices, but it is hinted that much 
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more has been paid for other rights to 
plays and books. It is said that for 
“Ben Hur” a cool million has been 
offered. If ’twere so, that would cer- 
tainly “Push dem clouds away” to 
make room. 

In the beginning the scenario writer 
wrote the story in continuity form, 
with a very brief synopsis, sometimes, 
and also laid or wrote in the scene and 
prop plots. But as the continuities 
were never, if ever, used as written 
(the director arranging the continuity 
to suit himself—sometimes writing an 
entirely new plot), the continuity form 
came to be discarded and “ideas” or 
themes, alone called for. 

For a time, during the transition 
period, while producers were feeling 
their way in a new and strange cre- 
ative business, the “idea alone” plan 
prevailed; finally that was discarded 
and the call was for a very brief 
synopsis of the story—somewhat in 
short story form, but without elabora- 
tion or “fancy writing.” That holds 
good to this day, with the exception 
of where the photoplaywright is 
gradually coming to the front. 

The photoplaywright stage will un- 
doubtedly be the final and permanent 
effect of the evolution of story writing 
for the screen. The photoplaywright 
will write the complete “Book of the 
Photoplay” ready for the director to 
produce, just as the playwright writes 
the “Book of the Play” for the stage. 

In the past, and so at the present 
time, largely the greater number of 
photoplays have been adapted from 
novels and plays by studio staff con- 
tinuity writers. In order to make a 
book or a play “fit the screen” some 
things had to be eliminated—much 
added, as a rule. Sometimes the title 
had to be changed for a new and bet- 
ter (?) one to please the publicity de- 
partment. 

These changes have frequently been 
so revolutionary, that spectators who 
had seen the pictures and had also 
read the novels or seen the plays on 
the stage have complained that the 


photoplay was not the same, but 
something entirely different; and 
authors strongly objected to having 
their “brain children” horribly muti- 
lated and “mussed up” and some even 
refused “to play any more.” 

This is the method still pursued in 
the studios with original stories, 
novels or plays. The exception, the 
occasional story of a master scenario 
writer—or, what is better, a true pho- 
toplaywright—whose work and tech- 
nique cannot be improved upon, since 
he has mastered continuity writing, 
technique, and in fact all the me- 
chanics of Moving Picture making. 

Another factor in favor of the pho- 
toplaywright is the fact that not every 
book or play is suited for the screen. 
It has been estimated that only about 
one in ten are. Then, again, the mar- 
ket has been so depleted of material, 
both of the past and the present, that 
everything available has either been 
used or has been “cornered” for 
future use. 

It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that plays must be written espec- 
ially for the screen as they are for 
the stage. Adaptations of books and 
plays do not compare in value, strength 
or interest with plays written exclu- 
sively for the screen—by photoplay- 
wrights. So much so is this the case 
that some of the best known authors, 
both here and abroad, realize, that to 
have their stories properly prepared 
for screen presentation they must 
learn the “Art” of photoplaywrighting 
and are now making special studies of 
the mechanics and technique of the 
Moving Picture in the leading studios 
here and in Europe. 

“The Lost Romance” is the title 
of Edward Knoblock’s first original 
story for the screen. His “Kismet” 
has also been made into a screen play 
—Otis Skinner in the leading part, as 
in the play. 

Independent photoplaywrights will, 
in the future, write photoplays directly 
for the screen, as playwrights write 
plays for the stage. Producers will 
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buy them as theater managers buy 
plays now. They will be shown as 
theatrical attractions are, with suitable 
and attractive prologues, as in “Broken 
Blossoms” and other noteworthy pro- 
ductions. They will have appropriate 
music arranged for them and also ar- 
tistic stage settings. 

Writers of prominence evidently 
realize that the Moving Picture is the 
popular and universal medium of 
story telling—practically to be the first 
“literature” of the future. The pho- 
toplay is the easiest way to absorb a 
story; “the tired business man” and 
busy people generally can thus prac- 
tically “read” one or more books or 
plays of an evening, besides, perhaps, 
a short story; some comedy sketches 
and then have, for good measure,” a 
bit of “fireside travel and “top off” 
with something educational or scien- 
tific. The story, in book form, is 
simply text illumined with pictures— 
the screen story, pictures illumined 
with text, in the form of titles: Since 
the first attempts at recording were 
pictures done in caves, on rocks, skins 
and monuments, and the love of pic- 
tures inherent in our make-up from 
the time of our primitive ancestors, it 
follows that that is the reason we take 
to Moving Pictures so eagerly nowa- 
days. 

The big fellows realize this. That 
is why well-known authors—Kipling 
among them, it is reported—are now 
learning the technique of the picture 
in the studios in order to tell their 
stories in the popular way; in the uni- 
versal language which is understood 
the world around without translating, 
save for a few explanatory titles. 
Otherwise, the story is as well liked 
and understood in Timbuctoo and 
Nanking as in New York. 

Writers who conclude to become 
photoplaywrights should study the 
history of the Moving Picture. It is 
very interesting. These histories are 
to be had either in the libraries or 
from booksellers. The first attempts 
at making Moving Pictures date a 


long way back; the first real start was 
practically made some fifteen years 
ago, when pictures, without thought 
of plots, were shown as novelties to 
the curious. 

The Moving Pictures then were 
short scenes of street crowds; rail- 
way express trains; ballet dancers; 
steamships underway ; dog and rooster 
fights; boxing bouts and others of a 
similar nature. Then came “The 
Great Train Robbery” and the Mov- 
ing Picture took on the dramatic form 
with a plot (and that picture, inciden- 
tally, made fortunes for many), and 
so the great art was really under way. 

Plots then began to materialize and 
were plentiful enough—easy to create, 
to write and to sell—but their quality 
may best be judged by the prices paid 
for them—two dollars at the start- 
off; just a few scenes jotted on the 
back of an old envelope sufficed, or on 
a piece of wrapping paper. Incred- 
ible? Fact! 

Then through various evolutionary 
stages to the present. Now the scenes 
run as high as fifty to the reel, but 
some, of course, are very short. 
Twenty-five to thirty scenes are a safe 
average for the beginner. 

The continuity, be it observed, for 
the benefit of those who may not 
know, is the arrangement of the plot 
in numbered scenes; a clear but con- 
cise description of the necessary ac- 
tion; with all the details as to 
“Long Shots”; “Semi - Closeups”; 
“Closeups”; “Inserts”; “(Characters 
and characterizations”; light effects, 
costumes, prop list, scene plots, period 
furniture, and, in fact, everything that 
should go into a working scenario— 
“plan” of the screen play—or, best 
title of all—The Book of the Photo- 
play. 

The Book of the Photoplay may be 
compared to the Architect’s Plan for 
a building. In it every detail has been 
carefully considered and perfected, 
“down to the last dot on the last 
page.” The Moving Picture stage di- 
rector has only to follow the Book of 
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the Photoplay—as the builder does 
the architect’s plans—to make a suc- 
cessful production. 

As with the architect and the 
builder, where complete plans are 
made—a general plan; floor plans; 
elevations ; sectional plans, etc., with a 
final picture of the complete building, 
in colors and in perspective. From 
these plans detail plans, on a large 
scale, are taken for the use and 
guidance of contracting builders, ma- 
sons, carpenters, plumbers, etc. 


In “building” a production for the 
screen the “Book of the Photoplay” 
may be likened to the general plan of 
the architect. In that plan everything 
has been thought of, noted and 
planned. The technical director, as a 
rule, “takes off” detail plans for the 
heads of the various departments un- 
der him. So the preparatory work of 
getting sets, etc., is done on time for 
the stage director to begin the work of 
“building” the production. 








PROSE COMPOSITION 


By Estelle Hunt, M. A. 








4. CLEARNESS. 


(Continued from last issue.) 
‘THE second group of errors that 


militate against clearness arise 
from disregard of the fundamentals of 
composition. These errors, treated in 
earlier articles, may be dismissed 
briefly. They consist of mistakes in 
punctuation, of the use of the dangling 
participle, of the omission of neces- 
sary articles or possessives, and of the 
weak reference of pronouns. For ex- 
ample, the statement, “The theater 
which was erected ten years ago is 
soon to be rebuilt,” is properly written 
only if we wish to single out from a 
group a theater built ten years ago. 
The sentence, “Striking the typewriter 
keys firmly but lightly, a clear impres- 
sion is obtained,” means that the im- 
pression strikes the keys. The phrase, 
“The secretary and treasurer of the 
society” means that one person served 
as both secretary and treasurer. And 
finally, the sentences, “We felt hot, 
which made us decide to halt,” and 
“This style of pencil-sharpener breaks 
them into pieces” are obscure in 
thought because of lack of antecedents 
for the pronouns which and them. The 
rules of punctuation and grammar may 


seem but small matters, yet no one 
can attain clearness who disregards 
them. 

The last group of errors to be noted 
is concerned with the arrangement of 
phrases in a sentence. Such phrases 
should be so placed that their refer- 
ence to the words they modify is un- 
mistakable. Violations of this princi- 
ple are of three kinds: a pronoun 
may, according to its position, have a 
wrong antecedent; an adjective or 
adverb phrase may depend upon the 
wrong word as a modifier; and the 
second verb of a compound sentence 
may seem to be linked with the verb 
of a clause instead of with the main 
verb in the first half of the sentence. 
An example of the improper reference 
of a pronoun is seen in the statement: 
“My father deposited the money in 
the First National Bank which he gave 
me as a Christmas present.” Technic- 
ally, the Christmas present in this case 
must be the First National Bank, 
since a pronoun always refers to the 
nearest noun preceding it. The easiest 
way to correct the sentence is to alter 
the position of the antecedent, as in: 
“My father deposited in the First 
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National Bank the money which he 
gave me as a Christmas present.” 
Examples of wrongly placed phrases 
may be found in almost any news- 
paper. A recent heading read: “$13 
for every person in the savings bank,” 
instead of “$13 in the savings bank 
for every person.” Want ads, too, 
provide interesting material, such as, 
“For sale, Ford roadster, 1920, owner 
leaving the city in good condition.” 
Similar is the lack of clearness in the 
injunction, “Don’t work too hard and 
take some rest,” which may best be 
remedied by omitting the conjunction 
and placing a semi-colon after the 
first half of the compound sentence. 
An example of obscurity in the use 
of verbs is seen in the statement: “I 
wandered along the river bank while 
the mists rose and threw stones into 
the water.” The ambiguity here might 
be avoided by recasting the entire 
sentence: “Wandering along the river 
bank while the mists rose, I threw 
stones into the water.” In this case, 
we have attained clearness by forming 
a periodic sentence—one in which the 
thought is not complete before the 
end. Such a sentence, generally speak- 
ing, is not likely to be obscure. Yet if 
writers were to go to the extreme, 
and make all their statements periodic, 
they would incur the very evil they 
sought to avoid, since a series of long 
periods is bound to weary the reader’s 
mind and cause him to lose the 
thought that the author wishes to 
convey. No arbitrary rule for sen- 
tence structure, then, can be laid down 
as universal ; each case must be judged 
separately, but the writer should al- 
ways work with the goal of clarity 
before him. 

Thus far, we have considered 
chiefly the negative side of the ques- 
tion of clearness,—the things one 
should not do. Let us look now at 
the positive side. Three aims, of 
course, we may deduce from the 
preceding discussion as the opposites 
of what to avoid. We must strive 


(1) to write so plainly that our read- 
ers need not stop to reconstruct their 
ideas ; (2) to observe the fundamental 
rules of grammar and punctuation; 
and (3) to indicate unmistakably the 
inter-relation of the parts of sen- 
tences. In addition to these aims, 
however, are three others no less im- 
portant. 

The first of these is to phrase simi- 
lar thoughts in similar fashion; in 
other words, to use parallel construc- 
tion. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing paragraph from Burke’s speech 
on Conciliation with the American 
Colonies. 


“Then, Sir, from these six capital sources, 
—of descent, of form of government, of 
religion in the northern provinces, of man- 
ners in the southern, of education, of the 
remoteness of situation from the first 
mover of government,—from all these 
causes a fierce spirit of liberty has grown 
up. It has grown with the growth of the 
people in your colonies, and increased with 
the increase of their wealth; a spirit that, 
unhappily meeting with an exercise of 
power in England, which, however lawful, 
is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, 
much less with theirs, has kindled this flame 
that is ready to consume us.” 


Suppose that Burke had failed to 
repeat of before the name of each of 
six sources, that he had not used 
nouns to indicate the sources them- 
selves, and that he had neither re- 
peated the important words in the 
second sentence nor made that sen- 
tence periodic. Let us look at the 
effect : 


Then, Sir, from these six capital sources, 
—descent, form of government, of religion 
in the northern provinces, from Southern 
manners, education, being remote from the 
first mover of government,—a fierce spirit 
of liberty has grown up. The increase in 
population in your colonies has made it 
fiercer, and it was augmented with the 
growth in wealth; now it has kindled this 
flame that is ready to consume us, since 
it unhappily met with an exercise of power 
in England which is not reconcilable to any 
ideas of Liberty, much less with theirs, 
even though it is lawful. 


The superiority of Burke’s parallel 
sentences is too obvious to require 
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comment. Yet we must not, there- 
fore, follow his example unthinkingly. 
Parallel construction and the repeti- 
tion of connectives will clarify mean- 
ing only so long as the meaning itself 
is parallel. Observe what happens 
when ideas are not co-ordinate. “The 
firm increased the salaries of Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Jones and Mr. Thom- 
son, who was equal in rank, left be- 
cause he had been discriminated 
against.” Here, since Mr. Thomson 
is apparently in the same construction 
as Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones, we read 
the three names together, losing the 
real meaning until we reach the end 
of the sentence. Such errors, how- 
ever, do not alter the fact that, when 
ideas are similar, they should be 
phrased in similar fashion. 

The second aim in striving for 
clearness is to select the exact word 
that will express our thought. No one 
with a limited vocabulary can hope to 
achieve this end; and no one with a 
wide knowledge of the meaning of 
the words of others can hope to 
achieve it unless he can use these 
terms himself. Practice, then, as well 
as study, is necessary if we are to 
increase the stock of tools by which 
we convey thought. In our study, we 
must watch for three qualities: we 
must be sure that the words are repu- 
table, national, and present. The class 
of reputable words excludes those that 
are understandable only in certain 
sections of the country or among cer- 
tain classes of people. Dialect stories, 
it is true, demand fitting provincial- 
isms as giving local color, and scien- 
tific treatises intended for scholars 
may rightly use difficult terms; but 
not all composition consists of dialect 
stories or scientific articles; and the 
prose of an essay or short story of 
the usual type should debar any terms 
that would not be intelligible to every 
reader of fair education. To use 
dumb for stupid or favor for re- 
semble, in ordinary writing, is in al- 
most as poor taste as to use formica 
herculanea for ant, or to describe a 





heroine as plucking daisies on the 
bank of an antecedent stream. The 
class of present words, finally, ex- 
cludes archaisms,—terms that have 
gone into disuse. Spenser might write 
approve for prove and attone for to- 
gether, but we, living several centu- 
ries later, may not employ such terms 
if we wish others to understand us. 
We must increase our vocabularies, 
but we must increase them with words 
that we may employ legitimately. 

When we come to apply our knowl- 
edge of words, when we use them in 
formal writing, we must select those 
that will convey just the right impres- 
sion. We must select with due regard 
not only for meaning but for con- 
notation as well. Note how Poe, in 
this extract from The Fall of the 
House of Usher, chooses words that 
imply melancholy : 

“I know not how it was—but, with the 
first glimpse of the building, a sense of 
insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I 
say insufferable; for the feeling was un- 
relieved by any of that half-pleasurable, 
because poetic, sentiment with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest 
natural images of the desolate or terrible. 
I looked upon the scene before me—upon 
the mere house, and the simple landscape 
features of the domain—upon the bleak 
walls—upon the vacant, eye-like windows— 
upon a few rank sedges—and upon a few 
white trunks of decayed trees—with an 
utter depression of soul which I can com- 
pare to no earthly sensation more properly 
than to the after-dream of a reveler upon 
opium—the bitter lapse into every-day life— 
the hideous dropping off of the veil.” 

Contrast with that Washington 
Irving’s account, in The Sketch-Book, 
of his fellow-passengers in a stage- 
coach that was conveying him to 
Bracebridge Hall, where he was to 
spend Christmas. 

“TI had three fine rosy-cheeked school- 
boys for my fellow-passengers inside, full 
of the buxom health and manly spirit which 
I have observed in the children of this 
country. They were returning home for 
the holidays in high glee, and promising 
themselves a world of enjoyment . 
They were full of the anticipations of the 
meeting with the family and household, 
down to the very cat and dog, and of the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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WHY I WRITE FOR MONEY | 
E By Thomas Thursday. : 
N the short time that I have been might earn a fortune. I say might. 


toying with the roulette game of 
writing for the magazines, I have cor- 
nered a fair share of the stuff called 
money. My first check—which I 
thought was an editorial joke—had 
$40.00 stamped upon the legal line. 
It was payment for eleven sheets of 
horribly typewritten paper which was 
supposed to be a short story. I still 
have the carbon copy of that collec- 
tion of stupidity and spend pleasant 
hours marveling at the gullibility of 
the editor who had the nerve to 
publish it. On receiving $45.00 for 
my next attempt I felt highly elated 
and was inclined to believe that ye 
editor was running a charitable in- 
stitute for amateur scribes. But when 
my next effort lassoed $75.00 I was 
ready to sell my interests in two or 
three sideshows that I was interested 
in and devote all my time to getting 
all the money that a certain editor was 
giving away. Why work for a living 
when one could get real money for 
writing stuff on paper? Thus I rea- 
soned—but the dream was short. For 
soon after I met with an accident 
commonly termed rejection. In fact, 
the best short story ever written was 
returned to its pop with a fair sample 
of the printer’s art enclosed. After 
studying the editorial disasterpiece 
for a moment it occurred to me that, 
when new authors face editorial 
southpaws, they are liable to be fan- 
ned. From then on my ideas of art 
changed considerably. 

Permit me to digress for a moment 
—I wish to talk about no less than 
myself. My business is that of out- 
door showman. I make my living at 
it. I do not earn a living via writ- 
ing. Perhaps if I buckled down to 
bombarding editors with scripts I 





But the reason I do not devote most 
of my time to writing is because I 
can make more money in my own 
line. You are now aware, boys. and 
girls, that I am a vulgar materialist. 
I do not refer to my writing as “my 
art.” I know nothing of the art stuff. 
It doesn’t buy any ham sandwiches— 
highbrows to the contrary notwith- 
standing. ‘Those who relish living in 
a garret, nursing the muse, have a 
right to do so. I have no objection. 
If they enjoy rags and stale rolls for 
breakfast, I wish them joy. As for 
me, I insist upon a fur overcoat and 
the best little breakfast in the world. 
So does my wife. 

I have met a number of gentle folk 
who deplore my taste in literature 
and my style of writing. I’m sorry. 
When I tell them that I am not an 
educated man, from an academic 
standpoint, they immediately tell me 
what books I should read and just 
what to study. After which, they in- 
variably borrow a little change. I 
know nothing of Greek verbs, Hindu 
adjectives, Siamese infinitives, or 
Hittite flockerdoodleism. For all I 
know the Victorian and Lizzie Eras 
are the names of battles at which 
General Grant fought Christopher 
Columbus to a standstill. And what 
is more, up to a few years ago I 
thought that Jack London was the 
capital of England while Rex Beach 
adjoined Palm Beach or Coney Island. 

As far as the classics are concerned, 
I can say with absolute truthfulness 
that I have mastered the best of ’em. 
For instance, I have read Nick Carter 
until three a. m. I have studied Old 
Cap Collier in the shade of the old 
apple tree. I know the life of Fred 
Fearnot backwards, frontwards, and 
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in the middle. And, believe me, when 
I observe my good friends addressing 
envelopes, at eighty-five cents per 
thousand, for a boss who doesn’t know 
whether Washington crossed Broad- 
way or the Delaware—well, I’m satis- 
fied with my education. Really, what’s 
the use of knowing the date of the 
battle of Bunko-Blinko when butter 
is ninety cents per pound? In other 
words, what’s the sense of making a 
memory-box out of your noodle 
when you can buy a row of encyclo- 
pedias for one dollar down and two 
bell rings per week? I ask you. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the 
highbrow gentry. Not in the least. 
I merely object to them pitying me. 
They look over my alleged stories and 
shake their heads dubiously. What 
is art coming to? I tell’em that I 
don’t know. They call upon Pegasus, 
or Sweeney, or whatever that fellow’s 
name is, and ask him to hurl the 
heavens upon the present generation. 
It’s quite sad, I assure you. These 
dear boys refuse to write for money. 
They’re far above contributing to the 
lowbrow American magazines. I have 
asked to see some of their stories, 
poems, et cetera. One look was plenty. 
I discovered immediately why they 
refused to permit editors to print their 
work. It was the finest collection of 
illiterary garbage on the earth. 

Beware of the pedantic highbrow, 
boys and girls. When they tell you 
that your stuff is all wrong, ask them 
what they have sold—besides articles 
to the Dial and the Liberator. If you 
sell your stuff, that’s all you need to 
know. Chase the pedantic numskulls 
off your porch. They’re failures and 
they know it deep down in their 
soured hearts. 

Well, I started out to tell you why 
I wrote for money instead of love, 
graham crackers and rejection slips. 
I have, of course, been censured 
severely by a number of Greenwich 
Village friends for writing with all 
eyes on the check. Perhaps these 
good friends of true art are right. I 
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don’t know. But I do know some- 
thing of Greenwich Village. I have 
heard weird things down there, breth- 
ren. It was while sitting in one of 
their restaurants. Their restaurants, 
by the way, are very peculiar. In 
fact, you’d never guess that they were 
restaurants from an exterior view. 
They look like a Chinese nightmare 
running wild. And the names! For 
example, on one side we observe the 
“Den of the Frozen Owl.” Opposite 
we note—with much dismay—such 
names as the following: The Green 
Snowball — The Laughing Dilbo — 
The Flying Beezark — The Purple 
Goldfish — The Faded Soup Bowl, 
and et cetera. 

As I say, I got into one of those 
weird cookeries one evening and got 
acquainted. There were about twenty 
of the breed sipping mysterious stuff 
at the tables. The boys had bobbed 
brains while the girls had bobbed hair. 

One young fellow, with the world’s 
supply of hair hiding his soiled collar, 
was informing the universe just what 
was wrong with the American maga- 
zines. I propped up my ears at once 
and immediately. Because I have yet 
to find anything wrong with said 
mags. Maybe it is because I sell 
ninety per cent of my stuff. Maybe 
that has a lot to do with it. 

Well, the young misprint who was 
vociferating noisily appropos of so- 
cialism, commercialism, swizzleism, 
and guybunk-blinkerism, read one of 
his poems. It was a riot. To my 
untutored mind it was the finest bit 
of humor mortal man or idiot has 
yet produced. But it was supposed 
to be serious. Yes, sir—or ma’am— 
that poem was a gem that Dante, 
Milton, and Company could not pro- 
duce in a million years. The fellow 
admitted it. He also admitted that 
he had submitted it to a dozen as- 
sorted magazines without result. He 
then spent the next half hour haran- 
guing everything from editors down 
to the Ten Commandments. What 
was the world coming to? I sug- 























gested that he ask Rupert Hughes. I 
understand Rupe has written a gem 
on that very subject. I next asked 
him if he had tried his epic on Life, 
Judge, and the Police Gazette. He 
raised his eyebrows a yard or so and 
sniffed out. 

What I’m driving at is this: These 
blessed folks claim that they are above 
writing for vile money. They say 
that they are above such mundane 
things. Well, what do they live on— 
doughnut-holes and air-wafers? I 
ask you. They say that they work 
for art’s sake. Art! Why, bless you, 
I have yet to meet any two of that 
genus who didn’t claim that the others’ 
idea of art was impossible! Art? I 
wot not of their raving, Horatio. 
They tell me that money is the root 
of all evil. Well, I wish to go on 
record as desiring to collect a barn 
full of roots. 

Let us imagine, for the moment, an 
editor plowing through a pile of putrid 
scripts for eight or more hours. Let 
us assume that, at the end of the eight 
hours, he has not found one available 
script. Does the publisher refuse to 
pay him for his labor? Because he 
was working for art’s sake? I leave 
it to you. 

Consider a plumber who lays a row 
of pipes. Does his boss tell him that 
he worked for art’s sake? And the 
bricklayer who lays a row of bricks. 
Does the contractor tell him that, 
since his work was good art, he won’t 
spoil it by giving him vulgar money 
for it? Not so you could observe it! 
Those boys expect to be paid for work 
rendered. And they are exactly one 
hundred and two per cent right! 

As for me, ladies and gentlemen, 
I’m out for all the money that I can 
get. This talk about writing for art— 
especially to those who are poor—is 
pure bunk and the highest form of 
idiocy and egoism. Writing to me, 
although a sideline, is a matter of 
business. When I sit down to the old 
typeshooter I do so with the intent 
to earn either my wife or myself a 
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new suit, a set of dishes or something 
of the sort. No magazine can get any 
of my stuff for nothing. If it is good 
enough to be accepted it is also good 
enough to be paid for. 

Once upon a time I became mixed 
up with one of those burglars who 
pay the author by merely printing his 
work with his name thereon. He 
wrote me a nice letter that, had I not 
been a showman, I would have felt 
supremely satisfied with. He would 
publish my script. I was to be con- 
gratulated on submitting something 
that met with his approval. He’d like 
to see more of my work. He also 
liked my style, et cetera, et cetera, and 
excelsior. However, I failed to note 
any check enclosed. The rest of the 
flafla appealed to me not. So I wrote 
and asked the editorial Jesse James 
if he had not, by mistake of course, 
omitted a certain amount of money. 
His reply nearly caused me to fall off 
the chair. According to his idea, I 
was extremely lucky to have my gem 
accepted! Payment? My word, old 
bean, who ever heard of such an out- 
rage against art? Well, sir,—or lady 
—I remember sitting down and writ- 
ing that bandit a two-page letter that, 
I feel sure, is the best thing that I 
have ever written! I pounded the 
periods, smashed the semicolons, and 
bammed the commas until my type- 
writer yelled for mercy in six lan- 
guages. I began by asking the gentle- 
man if he had a picture of the late 
Phineas Taylor Barnum hanging over 
his desk. And did he admire the 
Younger Brothers? Why didn’t he 
pick my pocket and be done with it? 
And, as a matter of fact, I’d have 
more respect for him if he did! 
However, the man was beyond being 
insulted. He replied that, since my 
stuff was really good, he’d pay me 
the—er—large sum of two dollars for 
the same. Two dollars! I now re- 
collect that I turned a couple of so- 
mersaults from rage. Needless to say, 
I replied via special delivery that he 
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could first return my werk and then 
go to—well, anyway, that was that. 

As I say, I write for money. [I fail 
to see anything vulgar about it, either. 
From one editor alone I have received 
more than one thousand dollars for 
short stories. They were light yarns, 
to be sure. Nothing that will live, 
you know. I am not a genius. One 
cannot have common sense and be a 
genius at the same time. In fact, 
when I read about so-called genius, I 
thank God that I’m not a genius! 

One dear old editor has guaranteed 
me a straight rate of two cents a word 
for my stuff. Well, that’s very nice, 
I agree. It’s also appreciated. But, 
take it from me, boys and girls, if any 
editor will raise the ante to three cents 
a word, that man has my attention! 
Selfish? Maybe so. But listen to 
papa: If there is a single writer, 
either amateur or professional, who 
now thinks that any editor is paying 
them for their pleasing personality or 
the way they part their hair, they’re 
just kidding themselves about three 
hundred per cent! And the sooner 
they know it the better. Editors can- 
not afford to be sentimental. If they 
did they would very soon be tossed 
onto the sidewalk by the publisher. 

As for me, [| intend to get all I can 
for my work. My name in print 
doesn’t buy me a single pretzel or a 
slice of liverwurst. Nor do I go 
around posing as an author. To me, 
a bricklayer, plumber, carpenter, 
farmer—especially farmer—is worth 
more to the republic than ninety per 
cent of the authors. So don’t sniff 
at these really useful folk, if you 
please. We can’t get along without 
them. We can, however, get along 
without authors. And any author who 
thinks he’s above all such is my idea 
of a concentrated ass. 

In conclusion, permit me to give 
specific reasons why I write for mo- 
ney: First, because the landlord 
knows nothing of art, but a lot about 
collecting his rent. Second, because 
the grocer knows nothing of art, but 


a lot about charging me ten cents for 
a rotten tomato. Third, because my 
butcher knows nothing about art, but 
a lot about soaking me for a cold- 
storage chicken and an aged tender- 
loin steak. Fourth, because my 
clothier knows nothing about art, but 
a lot about charging me eighty dollars 
for a suit that cost him approximately 
thirty. Fifth, my wife knows nothing 
about art, but a lot about new hats! 

I do not say that art is wrong. I 
do not say that one should not write 
his very best. But I do say—and 
mean—that, since the basis of our 
present civilization (ha ha!) is money, 
it is necessary that authors should live 
as well as plumbers, bricklayers, and 
political ward heelers. 

I base this contention on the theory 
that writers are human beings, entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness—if they produce the goods! 

Thanks for your attention. 





CONDENSE 
I wrote a story; ‘twas mighty good, 
At least, that’s what I thought; 
But the way that yarn came back to 
me, 
’Twould seem ’twas direct rot. 


“Condense! Condense!” the editors 
cried, 
“You must condense your stuff. 
Why all this detail? State a fact 


And then, enough’s enough.” 


And so I ripped it up the back, 
I tore it tip to toe, 

Until in time it grew to be 
A thing I didn’t know. 


I slashed and cut and pared and 
trimmed, 
I toiled by day and night, 
Determined if ’twas in my power 
To write that story right. 


With sweating brow I boiled it down, 
My first name was Condense ; 
And then at last I sold the thing 
For a dollar eighty cents. 
Ida M. Thomas. 
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PHOTODRAMA 
A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase 
of Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips, 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author 
of more than 60 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photopley,” etc. 








V. 
THE PuotopLtay SYNOPSIS. 


OW are we indeed face to face 
with our problem of problems. 
How is one to tell a story effectively, 
when not one word of that story is 
ever to appear in the finished product! 
Again we face squarely the problem 
of the artist; that of translating the 
particular invisible vision into a 
general concrete form. This almost 
magical coup is accomplished by 
means of symbols. In the case of 
pure Literature, the symbols are 
words (from the Latin, litera), to be 
sure. But the words are nothing in 
themselves. What is the meaning of 
the word, what does it stand for, what 
is it a symbol of ? What words, then, 
in literature should accomplish is to 
take the place of real places, real peo- 
ple and real actions in real life. Thus 
we see that what the literary artist 
does is to tell a story of real people by 
means of word pictures. The words 
are incidental, but their choice is never 
in any sense negligible. The wrong 
word either fails to express or it pre- 
sents the wrong re-visioning. 

Now the Photodramatic artist is 
confronted by a double task. His 
words must be a double-edged sword. 
They must work both backward and 
forward. He must not only faithfully 
re-present his vision, but also re-sug- 
gest it in still another medium, and it 
is this medium of animated phcto- 
graphs, alone, that reaches his ultimate 
consumer. 

This remarkable two-powered en- 
gine is called in photodrama, The 
Synopsis. 





There is an obvious danger in any 
double organism—that of a house 
divided against itself, of one part 
working against the other of pulling 
away from it. “United we stand; 
—divided we fall!” What a splendid 
motto for the photoplaycrafters of the 
day to adopt! 

So, the Synopsis must stand by the 
author’s vision and back up the 
author’s photoplay. And, let us add, 
the producing force—including con- 
tinuity writer, director, etc——should 
back up the author—if they can. 

The term Synopsis is not an elo- 
quent one. It would seem to indicate 
an abridged version of the story. 
Nothing of the sort. The Synopsis 
should include the entire story with 
every infinitessimal emotion and 
farthest vista of imagination. 

The Synopsis must not only use 
words to impinge the emotions that 
inspired, permeated and glorified the 
author’s vision, but also words must 
poignantly symbolize and suggest ap- 
propriate, definite and concrete action 
that perfectly visualizes the original 
vision of the author. 

Bear in mind, that the Synopsis is 
not a technical piece. It does not take 
its reader to the workshop. It is 
throughout a fascinating story of the 
photoplay. When in doubt, always 
revert to that simple definition—A 
Synopsis is the story of a Photoplay. 

The Synopsis, because of its unique 
demands on the author’s ingenuity and 
its broad appeal to diverse imagina- 
tion and its positive concrete implica- 
tion—all of which should be clear and 
unerring—has inspired a new literary 
form. 
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To approximate the effectiveness of 
the new form of story telling that the 
Synopsis has given birth to, we have 
but to realize the object, the purpose 
and the needs of the Synopsis. 

First, we have seen that our object 
is two-fold. We seek not only to tell 
a story that has inspired us, but also 
to suggest definitely how the story 
may be retold through quite another 
symbolism than words. 

Second, our purpose is to employ 
such language in such a manner as to 
re-envision the author’s conception. 
Now we arrive at an important—per- 
haps the most important—phase of 
Synopsis writing. We are seeking 
mainly to preserve emotional values, 
therefore our Synopsis must be written 
in terms of emotion! There is our 
key to all art-expression. We must 
make men feel our impressions. And 
the difference between physical feeling 
and emotional feeling lies in the 
phenomenon that we see what we 
feel emotionally and physical feeling 
tends to blot out vision as it grows in 
intensity. How intangible are our 
dreams, and our desires, and our am- 
bitions, and our thoughts, and our 


moods! Yet what great thing in the 
world was ever wrought without 
them! What is the man or woman 


who does not dream, or has not de- 
sires, or ambitions, or thoughts, or 
moods? A clod, or just another 
beast of the field, if you will. Thus, 
in our Synopsis, we find ourselves re- 
tailing the emotional history of an 
overwhelming Deed with all the im- 
pressions that led to its inception, pro- 
gression and culmination. 

Third, we must fulfill a unique 
but imperative need; namely, that of 
supplying the technical process of so 
fragmentizing our story, in a Con- 
tinuity, so that none of the original 
vision may be lost or misunderstood 
while the story is being translated into 
a second medium, namely, the story 
told and revealed in animated photo- 
graphs. So we must lead up to defi- 
nite action—for the Continuity story 
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is told solely in terms of action. We 
might better say that the Continuity 
reveals the physical reaction of the 
characters coming in contact with 
emotional impulses underlying the 
Synopsis. 

The Synopsis may be said to have 
evolved a new form in that it tells the 
story in what is perhaps the most 
natural manner after all. Fiction, as 
we will recall, employs the historical 
present in its narration. As a matter 
of fact fiction is not told in the 
present tense at all, but the past. But 
this method has become so conven- 
tional that we accept it without ques- 
tioning its want of naturalness. The 
past tense has an obvious flaw in that 
it detracts from reality. And it is 
reality through conviction that the tale 
is going on now that we seek most to 
induce. The past is never truly 
present. 

In the Synopsis, however, a bold 
step forward has been taken by tell- 
ing the story always in the present 
tense. On first reading, we may be 
conscious of a breach of a time-worn 
convention, but it soon dawns upon us 
that the intimate sense of nowness 
highly intensifies the effect of our 
story and fills us with a conviction 
that it is real. Likewise, it produces 
a sense of immediacy. 

The Synopsis, too, is singular in its 
method of presenting the story in 
cycles of action. By this we mean that 
each paragraph begins with the incep- 
tion of a specific cycle of action and 
ends only when it has carried that ac- 
tion to its fruition, or the motivating 
character has attained the purpose he 
set out to accomplish. And by an ac- 
tion we mean the many activities that 
surround a cause, its sequence and 
consequence. 

Thus each new paragraph sees the 
beginning of a new cycle or sequence 
of action. Each sequence has its own 
beginning, followed by crises and ter- 
minating in its own climax, as it were. 

The aid thus given to the Contin- 
uity writer, and indeed to any person 















desiring to visualize the story in ad- 
vance, is incalculable. For the action 
of the entire story is carried forward 
by means of these progressive units. 
In the first place we see the basis of 
the future scene wherein the motivat- 
ing character definitely conceives a 
vital end. Each step in following this 
motive is the basis of a progressive 
scene. 

How long should the Synopsis be? 
Let us repeat, that it should be just 
as long—and as short—as a full am- 
plification of the story will allow. No 
emotional tremor must be missing. 
No padding is tolerable. It is doubt- 
ful if a Five Part Photoplay could be 
adequately presented in less than 1,000 
words, while certain ideas may re- 
quire 10,000 words to give them 
proper expression. 

For the purpose of offering illu- 
minating illustrations and examples of 
our text, I am going to reproduce in 
fac-simile a complete Photoplay 
Synopsis that has been bought and 
produced on its merits. This actual 
Synopsis will be found continued 
through the Footnotes until it has been 
completed. 

My next article will discuss The 
Photoplay Plot. 

* * 7 * 


FOOTNOTES 





THE MATE OF SALLY ANN 
A Comedy-Drama with Ingenue Lead 
in Five Parts. 

By Henry AIBERT PHILLIPS. 





(The Principal Characters are elab- 
orated in the original, but the discus- 
sion will be taken up in a single ar- 
ticle and they will then appear. The 
Outline will appear also in a special 
article instead of in this space.) 





SYNOPSIS 
Part I. A Sattor’s OatuH. 


We find Sally sitting on the back 
porch of the wrecked hulk of the 
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Sally Ann, her father’s. old schooner, 
named after his dead wife, Sally’s 
mother. She gazes longingly toward 
the distant village, which is a fashion- 
able watering place, and especially at 
a fine summer home, which she calls 
“The Castle by the Sea,” imagining 
fine pictures of the lives of the people 
who live there. 

The front of their boat home faces 
the sea and is the foredeck of the 
Sally Ann with wheel house, compass, 
anchor and full equipment, with a bell 
the Captain regulates the hours by. 
Here he spends his daily life con- 
stantly scanning the sea with his long 
telescope. He rings the bell cere- 
moniously, lets down the anchor and 
Sally joins him in the small room with 
the sleeping bunks at the end—in 
every detail a schooner’s cabin that 
serves as their living quarters. 

Here daily they go through the 
form of the sailor’s oath on the bared 
blade of the cutlass the Captain 
always carries—“To run down the 
Pirate Dog and run him through” !— 
meaning the man who deserted his 
daughter, Sally, and who, the Cap- 
tain thinks, never married the girl. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


PRETTY GOOD-LOOKING 
FOR A WRITER 


Rita Weiman, who is now at the 
Goldwyn studios while her first original 
screen story, “The Grim Comedian,” is 
being produced, received the other 
day from Henry, the publicity depart- 
ment’s office boy, what she considers 
a left-handed compliment. Now Miss 
Weiman, contrary to rules, is beauti- 
ful as well as clever, and that is what 
puzzled Henry. He watched her in- 
tently one day while she was in the 
room, and later observed doubtfully: 
“Miss Weiman’s pretty good-looking 
for a writer, isn’t she?” 
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FREE-LANCING AS A CHARACTER 
BUILDER 


By Gilbert I. Stodola, 








N many industries the by-products 

are often more valuable than the 
direct ones. This truism applies with 
a good deal of force to free lance 
writing for magazines. The impor- 
tant reason for going into free-lanc- 
ing is, of course, to earn a living, but 
the incidental character development 
which results is perhaps even more 
important. 

When I first went into free-lance 
writing, after having held editorial 
positions for several years, I sud- 
denly realized with a jolt that I had 
to rely directly upon my own efforts 
for any financial return that I hoped 
to enjoy. No longer would the mod- 
estly-bulging but nevertheless wel- 
come pay envelope be handed me with 
desirable regularity; on the contrary, 
now I had the coax the various sums, 
large or otherwise, that made up the 
grand total for the week from the 
magazinic (if there were such a 
word) treasure houses guarded by 
editorial dragons. 

Resourcefulness thus revealed itself 
as imperative to success in free-lanc- 
ing. And this means not only re- 
sourcefulness in finding markets for 
one’s work, but resourcefulness as 
well in adapting the material available 
to the diversified requirements of dif- 
ferent publications. To resourceful- 
ness is necessarily linked self-reliance 
and, of course, confidence in one’s 
work, as well as faith in one’s ultimate 
success, for without this faith your 
work will lack that quality designated 
by that much overworked term 
“punch.” 

Soon you realize the uselessness of 
fretting against rejections. In con- 
sequence you begin to discern the 





value of the habit which regards them 
as part of the day’s routine, a neces- 
sary evil, accepting them as cheerfully 
as you can, as the small boy does the 
necessity of washing his neck. 

And when you are inclined to be- 
come discouraged and give up hope 
because of the persistent return of a 
much traveled manuscript, it is worth 
remembering that you may try to sell 
a piece of work in a hundred places 
and be refused; yet the hundred-and- 
first submission may bring success, 
which happy event may never have 
taken place had you ceased your 
efforts at the hundredth attempt. 

Again, these hundred rejections are 
not to be regarded as failures. In 
reality they constitute the framework 
upon which the desirable acceptance 
has been built. For no man knoweth 
the profundity of the editorial mind 
well enough to prophesy in advance 
with certainty what will be accepted 
and what rejected. You have there- 
fore been a kind of modern Diogenes, 
seeking the “great desirable” with the 
help of the lamp of experience. “Seek, 
and ye shall find,” we accept as the 
truth; but it also has its converse: 
“Seek not and ye shall be disap- 
pointed.” 

Then comes the thought that men 
succeed by concentrating (in the 
psychical sense) on their successes 
and disregarding their failures, at- 
tending to the latter only sufficiently 
to learn from them how to avoid 
mistakes in the future. Thus success- 
ful men create about themselves an 
aura of success, which in turn in- 
spires them to new successes. Hence 
one acceptance counterbalances a hun- 
dred rejections ; yes, a thousand. 








And again, these rejections may, 
and frequently do furnish a valuable 
by-product. Even though an editor’s 
reply may be unfavorable, he may 
(as has been my experience) occasion- 
ally suggest another possible market 
before unthought of, or he may give 
you a hint regarding his viewpoint, his 
needs or his policies that will suggest 
? a constructive idea that you may 
profitably develop, or which at any 
rate may prove valuable in avoiding 
future waste of time, effort and post- 
age. 
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Free-lancing then, among other 
desirable qualities, stimulates the de- 
velopment of resourcefulness, self- 
confidence, patience, cheerfulness, per- 
severance, and other characteristics 
that make for an alert mind and a 
strong will. And the best of it all 
is that the exercise of these happy 
faculties results in their becoming 
stronger each time they are brought 
into play; thus strength begets 
strength, exemplifying what one might 
paraphrase as “the beneficent circle.” 
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Who is Witwer and Why? 


is the title of an article that Thomas Thursday has written for 


OUR NEXT MONTH’S ISSUE 


H. C. Witwer writes stories for the people—he has learned to write 
of the things that he knows—life as he has lived it—people as he has 
known them. Consequently, Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post, 
and others print his stories, and, incidentally, his income averages about 
$52,000 per annum. 

Written in Mr. Thursday’s happy style, this article will furnish many 
a smile as well as a whole heap of inspiration. 


There will be Other Articles, Too 


WRITING FOR SCIENTIFIC 
PUBLICATIONS 


By Eric A. Dime 


PUTTING IN HUMOR 


By Homer Croy 
Recall “Turkey Bowman” and you will realize that 
Mr. Croy knows how. 


PHOTODRAMA 
By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 
And the many other good things, as usual. 


The June Issue is Going to be Interesting 
YOU WILL GET YOUR COPY 
But What About Your Friends? 
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SELLING YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPTS 


It is not the intention of the 
Writer’s Digest to act as manuscript 
brokers. At various times in the past 
we have received manuscripts from 
various people with the request that 
we send them on to some editor. It 
is our intention to be of the greatest 
service possible to our readers at all 
times, but we do not believe that this 
is a good method to adopt. 

Experience shows us that editors 
would much rather receive manu- 
scripts direct from the author. It is 
putting a handicap on your manuscript 
to have it pass through our hands, as 
the editor in question would be prone 
to look upon us as ordinary brokers, 
and would, no doubt, think that we 
were working to obtain a big com- 
mission out of the price paid for your 
manuscript. Naturally if he likes your 





work, he would much rather see you 
obtain the entire amount paid for it. 

Believing as we do, we would much 
rather that you study The Writer’s 
Market Department carefully each 
month, and select those editors who 
are in need of just such manuscripts 
as you have to offer. Then send your 
manuscripts on to these men and I 
am sure that you will find the results 
much more satisfactory than if you 
depend on someone else to market 
your work. 

Beginning with this issue, The 
Writer’s Market is to be larger and 
will contain the wants of a larger and 
more varied list of publishers. We 
will be glad at all times to furnish 
whatever information we can on other 
publishers, but we hope that you will 
always see fit to send your manu- 
scripts direct. This we are sure will 
always mean a big advantage toward 
the sale of your work. 





THE BUSINESS PAPER FIELD 


The article entitled “Successful 
Production of Business Literature,” 
which appeared in our columns last 
month, set forth very admirably the 
splendid opportunities that await the 
writer in this broad field. 

It is a rapidly growing field and 
each month offers a broader range to 
the writer, who would devote a part 
of his time to working up material of 
a suitable nature. 

Subject matter is far from difficult 
to obtain as practically every success- 
ful business has some novel methods 
or some unique plan of organization, 
that will interest others engaged in a 
like business. That is exactly what 
the editors of business and trade 
papers want, too. It is their aim to 
bring new methods, money and labor, 
saving plans, practical sales ideas, 
advertising campaigns, etc., to the at- 
tention of their readers. 

For the writer who is a keen ob- 
server, and who can put his observa- 
tions into clear and yet entertaining 
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language, who can bring out the 
salient features of a clever advertis- 
ing campaign or a new manufacturing 
process, there is many a check in the 
hands of a waiting editor. 

Literary style is not so necessary 
as accuracy and the ability to convey 
clearly the strong features of the plan 
or method under discussion. For that 
reason, although many experienced 
writers are contributing to trade pub- 
lications, the new writer has a fine 
chance to find remuneration for his 
work in this field more quickly than 
in some others, while at the same 
time gaining a fund of experience 
that will stand him in good stead 
when venturing into other fields. 

A little study of the wants of the 
many publishers of trade and busi- 
ness papers will soon convince you of 
the value of being always on the alert 
for an idea that can be readily de- 
veloped into an article for one or 
more of these papers. The sources of 
these ideas are many—it may be a 
special sale at the corner grocery—a 
clever advertising scheme in a down- 
town shop—a new time-saving sys- 
tem in a local factory, or a clever 
safety device in a nearby foundry. 
But whatever the source, if it is prac- 
tical, and tends to better business, it 
is of interest to others, and there is 
a market for a story on the subject. 

Other articles on this interesting 
phase of writing will appear from 
time to time, and we hope that our 
readers will obtain many usable sug- 
gestions from them. In the meantime 
why not keep on the look-out for little 
business stories? A little effort will 
mean several nice acceptance checks 
in addition to your regular work. 





STEPHENS STILL UN- 
RIVALED 


It is extraordinary that in all the 
years since 1841 no book on travel in 
Central America or Yucatan has ap- 
peared to dispute the supremacy of 
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James Lloyd Stephens’s two delightful 
and rich volumes of “Incidents.” An 
exhibition of the magnificent Mayan 
sculptures which this traveller, writer 
and organizer of transportation 
brought back from Yucatan reminds 
the vistor to the American Museum 
of Natural History, these days, of his 
unique services to history and art. 
The only conspicuous “follow up” of 
Stephens’s explorations and research 
has been the Morley report, recently 
issued, which, though learned, is 
largely a catalogue—not an allurement, 
like the “Incidents of Travel,” with 
their stories of digging out by hand 
great turquoise-colored stone faces, 
with flaring head-dresses, and wonder- 
fully sculptured beams of zapote wood. 
In the current Natural History Her- 
bert J. Spinden writes of this fasci- 
nating exhibition—examples of 
Mayan art that for 80 years had been 
kept on Cruger’s Island, up the Hud- 
son. It was through great effort that 
Stephens brought them north—New 
York Evening Post. 





THE REAL NIETZSCHE 


Nietzsche, according to Henri Lich- 
tenberger, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at the Sorbonne, in Paris, in 
a recent lecture, was nowhere more 
misinterpreted than in England and 
America, where he has been heralded 
as the greatest sabre-rattler next to 
Treitschke and Bernhardi. “For 
Nietschke,” Prof. Lichtenberger con- 
tended, “the German state was a mon- 
ster to be avoided or slaughtered. But 
he was not unpatriotic nor was he a 
nationalist. He was merely a Euro- 
pean as distinguished from a German. 
He was warlike only in an intellectual 
sense. His Superman was not to get 
control over other men or gold or prop- 
erty, or anything else material. He 
was to be supreme as a thinker and a 
religious genius—New York Evening 
Post. 
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HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS 


A Series of Helpful Lessons on how to prepare 
manuscripts that meet the approval of editors. 


By Emma Gary Wallace. 








CHAPTER VI. 


PRECISION AND PICTURESQUESNESS. 


WE are living at such a rapid 
pace at the present time, that 
many a writer seizes upon the nearest 
word which expresses his meaning 
approximately and does not struggle, 
like Sentimental Tommy, to find one 
word which will carry exactly the 
thought he had in mind. 

Barrie tells us of Tommy’s exami- 
nation for a University scholarship, 
and the wrath of the examiners be- 
cause he spent almost the whole of 
the period for answering the ques- 
tions, searching for the right word to 
convey his meaning of “middling 
full.” Only one of the superior be- 
ings who sat in judgment upon the 
luckless youth, appreciated that he 
was really a genius gifted with singu- 
lar powers of discrimination and per- 
sistence. The delight of this parti- 
cular professor knew no bounds when 
Tommy came running back to tell 
him, even when it was too late, that 
at last he had thought of the quaint 
Scotch word for which he had been 
groping in vain. 

One doesn’t need to read very long 
in the literature of the present, to 
find plenty of examples of lack of 
precision—words which are _ inter- 
changable with other words because 
of indefinitness in expression or lack 
of clarity in the mind of the author. 

An amusing illustration of a rebuke 
administered to a lawyer by an illiter- 
ate witness, in regard to the misuse 
of a word, recently came to notice. 
Three men had been killed by the 





premature explosion of dynamite in 
a quarry. The court was attempting 
to place the responsibility. A shrewd 
old Irish workman was under fire. 
The lawyer was cross-questioning him 
glibly, making frequent misuse of the 
word “tamping.” 

Tamping is the process of packing 
down the crushed stone, earth, curled 
wire, boards, etc., which are placed 
over the charge to hold down danger- 
ous, flying missiles when the dynamite 
goes off. It was evident that the 
Irishman knew that the lawyer didn’t 
understand what “tamping” meant, 
for each time he answered in a dry, 
brief manner puzzling to his cross- 
examiner. 

“Now,” said the lawyer, “I am 
sure you will admit to the court that 
you have often tamped down dynamite 
with an iron rod.” 

The Irishman leaned forward with 
a gleam in his eye. 

“I never tamped down dynamite 
with an iron rod,” he retorted crisply. 
“No man ever did,—but wanst!’’ 

His retort brought down the house 
and summoned a deep flush to the face 
of the lawyer. 

The writer who is gifted in the 
sense of word values and who 
will seek until he finds that which 
makes plain an exact process or a 
delicate shade of meaning,—a word 
which cannot be replaced by another 
word without weakening or changing 
the thought—is singularly gifted and 
his writings carry a charm impossible 
to attain through careless workman- 
ship. 
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Precision insures a clearness of 
atmosphere. The reader may not un- 
derstand why it is that what he has 
read has taken such a hold on him. 
He revels in results or effects, rather 
than in causes or the diagnosis of 
causes and effects. 

When you and I sit down to a well- 
prepared meal, we give ourselves up 
to the enjoyment of what is placed 
before us without special thought of 
each step of preparation. When we 
view an exquisite painting, we are 
moved by the spirit of it, but we do 
not trouble about the mixing of the 
pigments or the artist’s methods. We 
simply know that the finished work 
speaks to us and delivers a message 
which our hearts understand. 

It is so in the use of words. They 
are strands of magic woven into rain- 
bow colors or into sombre effects as 
the skillful writer wills. We have 
well-known authors today who have 
attained some of their popularity at 
least, through a peculiar genius in the 
use of the English language. Their 
writings are not a monotonous rehash 
of the same words made to perform 
endless services which their origin 
and approved use do not sanction. 
The use of precisely the right word 
gives both clarity and piquancy to any 
piece of literature. 

When a manuscript is finished, it 
is first-class exercise to go over it 
sentence by sentence, and to weigh 
the words used carefully, so that if 
any be found wanting they may be 
replaced by a gem more suited to its 
setting. 

Every writer’s library should con- 
tain all of the valuable helps availa- 
ble in the way of books of synonyms, 
—a good thesaurus, and a recent 
issue of an unabridged dictionary. A 
knowledge of languages other than 
one’s mother tongue gives flexibility, 
although the affection of using for- 
eign words is to be avoided. 

_An excellent habit to cultivate con- 
sists of mastering the use of one word 
at least and all its synonyms and their 
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correct uses, every day. This may 
seem like a small stint, but in the 
course of a year one’s vocabulary will 
have been increased by an exact 
knowledge of the use of from one to 
two thousand words, and in ten years, 
one’s knowledge of words will have 
become a priceless mine of wealth. 
Gradually the right word will slip 
into place in one’s writing as a mat- 
ter, of course. In reading, all un- 
usual, or even familiar words used 
in an unusual manner, should be noted 
and their meaning studied. 

Poverty of language is to the writer 
what restricted capital is to the busi- 
ness man. The lack of word capital 
at least can be overcome by anyone 
who is an earnest and conscientious 
student. It is not possible to enrich 
one’s language, however, very much, 
by spasmodic efforts or the disposi- 
tion to procrastinate. It is the case 
with the writer of being continually 
alert, of having energy and will power 
enough to follow up this line of self- 
training, year in and year out. It is 
a most interesting study, for words 
like fashions, often startle by their 
newness, prove themselves worthy or 
unworthy, and finally settle into a 
recognized place or are rejected by 
the public. 

Some time ago a writer seeking for 
a graphic descriptive word, used the 
term “trailed” as indicating a voice 
which grew fainter and fainter. It 
was amusing to watch the rising popu- 
larity of that word. Stories to right 
of us, and stories to left of us, liter- 
ally revelled in sounds which “trailed.” 
Suddenly editors and writers awoke 
to the realizing sense that there was 
too much trailing, and the word dis- 
appeared from sight. 

Editors thoroughly appreciate the 
contributor whose descriptive words 
are precise and original. Precision or 
the lack of it, often gives a manuscript 
an elusive grotesqueness not easily 
analyzed by the reader. He simply 
knows that what he is reading is dis- 
appointing. 
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A consideration of precision and 
originality, brings us inevitably to the 
use of picturesque language. Every 
writer is sure to be concerned sooner 
or later with unusual forms of the 
word “said.” Controversies about 
this word arise periodically. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of some modern writers to at- 
tempt to give sprightliness to their 
work by sprinkling it freely with all 
sorts of unusual verbs of action. We 
are no longer startled to learn 
that the hero or heroine “jumped,” 
“slapped,” “bristled,” “bridled,” 
“trumpeted,” “triumphed,” “shrilled,” 
“cooed,” “soothed,” “menaced,” 
“jerked,” “stormed,” or “singsonged.” 


It should be evident to everyone 
that variations in the form of “said” 
should be in harmony with the type 
of article or story of which it is a 
part. Consistency is a jewel here as 
elsewhere. A truly descriptive word 
should not be discriminated against 
because it is unusual, nor should one 
be dragged in which startles by its 
verbal contortion. The moderate use 
of the word “said” itself is many 
times preferable to the mountebank 
introduction of gymnastic word stunts. 
Readers may be amused at first, but 
in time the continual turning of 
mental somersaults necessary to get 
the writer’s meaning, becomes tire- 
some. Besides many editors are be- 
ginning to regard this tendency as an 
imitation and an affectation. 


It reminds us of the Old Lady with 
rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes. When we were children, her 
decorations distracted us so that we 
never thought to ask her name or to 
trouble to get acquainted with her in 
the least. Even now we do not feel 
that she is an old and trusted friend 
like the kindhearted Old Mother Hub- 
bard, the Old Woman in the Shoe, 
who was ready to administer disci- 
pline when needed for the benefit of 
her numerous progeny, the Babes in 
The Woods and other contemporary 


nursery friends. The frame of the 
picture should not overshadow the 
picture itself, nor should word decora- 
tions come between us and the heart 
of the story. 

Of course, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that precise description of 
picturesque scenes or people, calls for 
language and atmosphere which will 
enable us to see what the writer sees. 
Sometimes writings lack clearness 
simply because the writer himself has 
no clear picture in mind to reproduce. 
Good judgment in the use of lan- 
guage, is as necessary as good judg- 
ment in the selection of themes. 


No writer can hope to achieve 
crystal-like clearness unless 
he has a definite, clear-cut 
plan in mind, of the goal he 
wishes to reach and the best 
and most direct route to 
travel to reach that goal. 
Originality charms because it 
4s genuine and not a mere 
echo. 





GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
WRITES FOURTH 
ORIGINAL SCENARIO 


Gouverneur Morris has started on 
his fourth original scenario for Gold- 
wyn, called temporarily “The Hang- 
man.” None of these stories, written 
directly for the screen, have as yet been 
released, although “A Tale of Two 
Worlds,” his first effort, has been 
completed and is promised for early 
showing. 

The other two, “The Purple Flask,” 
and “The Ace of Hearts” are both 
ready to be put into production, and 
for “The Ace of Hearts” Lon Chaney 
and Beatrice Joy have been cast for 
the lead roles. 


GoUVERNEUR Morris’ third photo- 
play for Goldwyn is now being filmed 
at the Culver City studios. It is 
called “Ace of Hearts.” His first and 


second pictures were “The Penalty” 
and “A Tale of Two Worlds.” 
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IMAGERY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 








(Continued from the April Issue.) 


ALLEGORY . Elaborated personifi- 
cation tends to become allegory. In 
the epic or drama, a number of per- 
sonifications form the dramatic perso- 
nae and move both as abstract qualities 
and as symbolic figures. This type of 
art was most prevalent during the 
middle ages, when men preferred the 
presentation of spiritual truth in sym- 
bolic material form. It is natural, 
therefore, that the great allegorical 
poems belong to early periods. Among 
the most important of these, of the epic 
type, are Langland’s Vision of Piers 
the Plowman, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, and, of the dramatic type, the 
morality plays, notably the famous 
Everyman. In lyric poety, personi- 
fications—like metaphors in general— 
should be spontaneously apprehended, 
rather than consciously elaborated. 
Metaphor easily slips into allegory, 
and this type is more effective for 
lyrical poetry than that evolved by 
pure personification. | Metaphorical 
allegory has the advantage of present- 
ing concrete imagery, and, at the same 
time, symbolical significance. It is 
understood that in all allegory “more 
is meant than meets the eye.” One of 
the most exquisite lyrical allegories is 
Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar. 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 


The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Here we find the elaboration of a 
single complex metaphor in which 
sailor, voyage, ocean, and pilot are all 
imaginatively fused with the phases of 
human life which they symbolize. 
More extended lyrics of this nature 
are Tennyson’s Vision of Sm and 
Palace of Art. 


Similes. In metaphor, personifica- 
tion, and allegory, one thing is boldly 
expressed in terms of another; the 
two objects are not placed before the 
mind. In a simile, two objects are 
presented to the mind for comparison. 
The simile merely states a resemblance 
and is, therefore, much less forceful 
than the metaphor, which daringly as- 
sumes it. In general, the simile en- 
tails a more self-conscious, more an- 
alytic, and balanced art. Hegel ob- 
serves that the simile is typically ori- 
ental, the metaphor occidental... With 
his classic tendencies as a critic, he 
preferred the simile to the metaphor in 
poetry. It is remarkable that the Old 
English Epos, Beowulf, contains 
scarcely a simile worthy of the name. 
Historically, the simile was introduced 
into our literature through classic and 
sacred models. The Bible abounds in 
similes: “As the heart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul 
after Thee, O God!” Obviously, the 
simile represents a more refined poetic 
development than the metaphor, for 
the metaphor may be based simply on 
a picturesque confusion of names, a 
common quality, or the immediate sub- 
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stitution of one object for another. 
After all, the metaphor is a logically, 
but not a chronologically, condensed 
simile. 

The magnificent series of similes in 
Shelley’s Skylark show with what 
effect the trope may be used. Since 
similes are comparisons, the two things 
compared should be as dissimilar as 
possible, in order that the fusion into 
a common trait may be all the more 
startlingly attractive by contrast. The 
simile may be stated: 

(1) positively, 
The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


Upon the place beneath. 
Merchant of Venice; 


(2) negatively, 
The steed along the drawbridge flies 
Just as it trembled on the rise; 
Nor lighter does the swallow skim 


Along the smooth lake’s level brim. 
Scott, Marmion; 


(3) in degrees of comparison, 


That she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 
King Lear; 


(4) in combination with Allusion 
(especially to classical mythology), 


Sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colcho’s 
strand, 
And many Jasons come in search of her. 
Merchant of Venice; 


(5) in words equivalent to like or as, 


It were all one, 
That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me. 
All's Well that Ends Well; 


(6) asa fancy or conceit, 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
Suckling, Ballad upon a Wedding. 
The following simile from Shelley’s 
Adonais is often quoted as the most 
majestic in modern poetry: 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


A simile may be implied ; this is not 
a metaphor, and yet it is bolder than 
a simile stated. Similes are implied: 


(1) by opposition, 


Those green-robed senators of mighty 
woods, 
Tall oaks. 
Keats, Hyperion; 


(2) by a dependent genitive case, 
Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
Tennyson, Jn Memoriam. 
(3) by a copula, 
But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 
> Julius Caesar; 
(4) by adjectives, 
Passionate, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a 
gloom profound. 
Tennyson, Maud; 
(5) by a happy suggestiveness where 
the connection of ideas is felt instinc- 
tively without the need of formal 
structure, 


But on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 
Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear? 
Say, has some wet bird-haunted English 
lawn 
Lent it the music of its trees at dawn? 
Arnold, Switzerland ; 
(6) by a gesture, 
Dost thou not see my baby [pointing to the 
asp] at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep? 
Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Especially notable is the epic simile, 
the most consciously elaborated and 
decorative type. When found in mod- 
ern poetry, however, it is always imi- 
tative of the Homeric style: 
And he saw that Youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilled gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass—so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 
Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 


TROPES OF CONNECTION. 


Thus far we have treated tropes 
based on resemblance of some sort. 
We now turn to tropes where no like- 
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ness can be seen, but where some con- 
nection or association is manifest. 
Connection in space is often called 
mathematical, connection in thought 
logical. 

Synecdoche. When the relation of 
two objects is that of a whole and a 
part, that is, when one thing is put 
for another on account of connection 
in space, the trope is called Synec- 
doche. Thus a part (faces, eyes) is 
taken for the whole (people) in this 
passage from Tennyson’s Pelleas and 
Etarre: 

The gilded parapets were crown’d 
With faces, and the great tower filled with 
eyes 
Up ie the summit. 
In the line, 


They bore their armor to the strand 
Beowulf, 


a vivid part of the action is used to 
convey the whole landing. 

Distribution. When part after part 
of an action is named in detail instead 
of simply naming the whole action, the 
trope is known as Distribution. In- 
stead of saying, “They shall never 
come home again at evening,” we 
have: 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return 

Or climb his knee, the envied kiss to share.” 

Gray, Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard. 

Periphrase. This trope, denoting a 
circumlocution of some sort, employs 
a distinguishing characteristic for the 
thing or person meant: 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or slowly creep. 
Milton, Paradise Lost. 
In like manner, the whole may be sub- 
stituted for the part: 
That fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march. 
Hamlet. 


Here Denmark is used to designate 
Claudius, the King. Again, material 


may be used for the thing made: 


Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 
Milton, Paradise Lost. 
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Finally, one object is put for another 

connected with it in space, though the 

two are separable: 

eee thy habit as thy purse [money] can 
uy. 

o Merchant of Venice. 

Metonymy. When the relation of 
two objects is indirectly associative, 
not in the senses but in thought by 
means of a logical association, such as 
cause and effect, substance and at- 
tribute, we have the trope called 
Metonymy (change of names). 

The bright death quivered at the victim’s 
throat. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women. 
Here the cause (the dagger) is re- 
ferred to as the effect of the dagger 
(death). 

Sickness or sword shall cut thee off from 

thy strength 
or the flight of the spear. 
Beowulf. 

Here the effect (death) is referred to 
in terms of the cause (the sharp ar- 
rival of the spear). “To fawn on 
rage” (Richard II) uses the attribute 
rage to denote the person, that is, a 
raging man. The sign of the thing 
rod of empire” (Gray’s Elegy) for 
imperial power ; the representative for 
the thing represented (Antonomasia), 
as “the Spaniard” for Spain; the spec- 
ification for the person specified, as 
“France” for the King of: France. 
Relations of time, also, substitute a 
temporal attribute for the object in- 
tended, as 


And on her [the table’s] ample square from 
side to side 


All Autumn piled. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 
where all Autumn is substituted for 
the fruits of that season. 


TROPES OF CONTRAST. 


Expressions are often made force- 
ful by unexpected phrases that con- 
trast sharply with the literal statement. 
Deception is not intended; rather at- 
tention is drawn to the real object as 
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by a violent gesture. Such tropes do 
not depend upon poetic images for 
their characteristic effect. They are 
more like logical devices appealing to 
the reasoning faculty of the hearer. 
Of course, there is no attempt at seri- 
ous logic; the tendency is really to- 
ward the logical fallacy, mock-logic, 
or logical artifice. These tropes are 
not essentially creative, but when com- 
bined with other tropes, such as meta- 
phor, simile, or metonymy, they in- 
tensify the imaginative or emotional 
effect by their variation from com- 
monplace reasoning. 
Hyperbole. When a trope exag- 
gerates or states that which is impos- 
sible or extremely improbable, we 
have Hyperbole. Its purpose is to 
create, as far as is possible, the illusion 
indicated by the exaggerated state- 
ment. When we say, “the endless 
avenue,” we know that the avenue has 
an end, but the effect of the concep- 
tion of endless is exactly what we 
wish the reader to experience. There 
is no attempt to deceive, since the poet 
desires to startle his hearer into the 
acceptance of something more than 
mere statement of fact would convey, 
though he does not mean seriously to 
imply all that is literally stated by the 
hyperbole. Shakespeare is exceed- 
ingly fond of this trope, as in Macbeth: 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 
blood 

Clean from my hand? No! this my hand 
will rather 

The multitudinous sea incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 

The hyperbole must be handled with 

care, for it may easily descend into 

rant, bombast, absurdity, and incon- 

sistency, as in Pope’s couplet: 

When first young Maro in his boundless 
mind 

A work foutlast immortal Rome designed. 

Essay on Criticism. 

Litotes. When a statement stops 
far short of the actual truth and un- 
derstates instead of exaggerates, we 
have Litotes, or Innuendo, the op- 
posite of Hyperbole. The reader per- 
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ceives that insufficient justice has been 
done the subject and makes haste to 
fill up the gap between the under- 
estimation and the truth. Thus, in 
describing the fat, red-faced, jolly 
monk, Chaucer says, 
He was not pale as a for-pyned goost. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Again, Milton means to imply that his 
Paradise Lost will be a high flight 
when he writes, 
My adventurous son 

That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

Euphemism. When the literal evil 
or disagreeable truth of a subject is 
softened by speaking of it in good 
terms, we have Euphemism. In ex- 
alted style, Euphemism is employed 
for harmful, destructive things; in 
familiar style, for unpleasant things. 
We remember how Keats called death 
“soft names in many a mused rhyme.” 
Thus death is often made the subject 
of Euphemism, as in Macbeth: 


After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 


In colloquial and vulgar diction, there 
are many expressions of Euphemism, 
such as “put out of business” for 
“killed,” or “appropriated” for 
“stolen.” 

Irony. When contrast is so ob- 
viously false that the reader believes 
the opposite of what is said, we have 
Irony. It may be light and harmless 
as in Pope’s Rape of the Lock or 
merciless and cutting as in Byron’s 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Irony may shade into bitter sarcasm, 
as when Mark Antony calls Caesar’s 
murderers “honorable men.” Irony 
alternating with direct abuse is found 
largely in epic poetry. 


FIGURES. 


In considering tropes we noticed 
that they dealt with expressions per 
se. Figures, on the other hand, treat 
of the relations and arrangements of 
words. They may be classified as 
figures of Repetition, Contrast, and 
Combination. 
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FiGurES OF REPETITION. 


Just as the repetition of certain 
sound-relations enhances meter, so 
harmony and poetic effect are achieved 
by repetition of words and phrases. 

Iteration. When single words are 
repeated with a tendency to dwell on 
one name or thought, Iteration is em- 
ployed. The cadence and harmony of 
this device are much used in dirges 
and deeply emotional verse: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 


Who would not weep for Lycidas? 
Milton, Lycidas. 
Alone, alone, ail, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea! 
Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner. 


And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. 
Tennyson, Song from The Princess. 
Application of a word varied by 


How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self. 
Keats’ Hyperion. 
Chiasm. A reversal in the order of 
identical words in successive lines: 
Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied; 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
Hood, The Death Bed. 
W ord-play: 
Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart; 
Here didst thou fall. . . . 
O World! thou wast the forest to this hart; 
And this indeed, O World! the heart of thee. 
Julius Caesar. 
From word-play it is only a short 
step to the pun: 
His death which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 
Hood, Faithless Sally Brown. 
Parallelism. Where the subject 
matter and arrangement of whole 
sentences is repeated with slightly 
changed expression, the figure is 
known as Parallelism. 
Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
And Thy dominion endureth throughout all 


generations. 
5 7 Psalm CXLV. 
(Continued in the next issue.) 
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OPTIMISM ALL RIGHT 
WHEN IT IS INTELLIGENT 


By WILLIAM FARNuM, 
William Fox Star. 


The unintelligent optimist is the 
man who believes that, no matter what 
happens, it is for the best. He does 
not exert himself to gain any objective, 
because in his optimistic way he feels 
that the thing is coming his way any- 
how, so why not just enjoy himself 
and allow the future to take care of 
itself—it’s bound to be-good, he fondly 
imagines. 

On the other hand, the intelligent 
optimist does not allow his rose- 
colored glasses to dim his vision. He 
sees quite clearly that the future is not 
apt to be all that it could be unless he 
works to make it so and exerts his best 
effort to that end. His optimism helps 
him to bear any disappointments that 
may come his way, because his good 
sense tells him that if he works hard 
enough and persistently enough he is 
bound to better conditions. 

If a person is determined to gain an 
end, all he has to do is to keep at it 
and he will eventually arrive. The 
effort is not always pleasant, but it is 
there a man’s optimism may take the 
helm and steer him through the shoals 
of disappointment to ultimate victory. 

But he must not allow his optimism 
to befuddle his insight to such an 
extent that he does not recognize 
opportunity when it comes. Though 
I do not share the opinion of the 
majority that opportunity comes but 
once, I do think that there are often- 
times long intervals between her 
knocks and that everybody should 
heed her first summons. 





WRITES OWN CONTINUITY 


Rupert Hughes prepared his own 
continuity for the screen adaptation 
of his novel “The Old Nest,” which 
Goldwyn is now filming, and in which 
Helene Chadwick has a leading part. 
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EDITOR’S MAIL BOX 





welcome. 





This department is open to our readers for the relation of actual experiences in writing 
or dealing with editors and for a free discussion of topics relating to pencraft. Brief contri 
butions addressed to the editor and marked “for the Editor’s Mail Box’’ will always be 











it is our purpose to make this depart- 
ment a chatty little corner where our 
readers may meet from month to 
month, to talk over current affairs— 
relate personal experiences in writing 
and in dealing with publishers and for 
general discussions of topics of in- 
terest. 

We trust that you will make use of 
this column as it is yours. We are 
interested in keeping in touch with 
our readers. We feel sure that you 
are interested in each other, and hence 
we urge upon you this invitation to 
make frequent use of the “Editor’s 
Mail Box.” 





In a recent communication Captain 
Ralph C. Smith, of the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, New 
York, writes: 

“The enclosed letter was received 
from the editor of the Black Cat in 
response to an inquiry. I am send- 
ing the letter to you for use in your 
columns. 

Captain Ratpu C. SmitTH, 

West Point, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I am glad to answer your inquiry 
about the editorial requirements of 
the Black Cat under my control. 

The Black Cat is in the market for 
short stories of 3,500 words or less. 
The editor will especially welcome the 
story of 1,000 words or less, with 
definite dramatic, humorous, or ironic 
situation. The story that has its 
genesis in the lives of the people of 
the tale is preferred to the contrived 
plot story that depends for its in- 
terest upon the ingenuity displayed in 
piecing together incidents with no 





artistic or natural relation to the char- 
acters and existence and environment. 
The editor hopes to make publica- 
tion of a story in the Black Cat a 
sign that the author has done an 
original, sincerely conceived, artistic 
tale of some life significance. He 
especially hopes to publish many 
stories that are studies, with direct 
story interest, in temperament, loval 
ways, and manners, character, and 
destiny, without the tales being over- 
whelmingly tragic or morbid. A well- 
written story that is “a new and 
original presentment of the eternal 
strife of man with his circumstances 
and emotions” will always be wel- 
come. The merely odd, clever, in- 
vented thing will have slight chance. 
Translations of unpublished stories 
by foreign authors will also be used. 
The editor of the Black Cat is favor- 
ably prejudiced toward “first stories,” 
and expects to publish many of them. 
Each manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten, and a return, stamped envelope, 
not loose stamps, should accompany 
it. The help of authors is sought to 
make the Black Cat a magazine of 
new authors, new moods, new ideas, 
and new methods in the short story. 
The subscription price is $2.50; the 
single-copy price is 25c. The editor 
is William R. Kane. 
Very truly yours, 
WittraM R. Kans.” 





WHAT EDITORS BUY 


It is thoughts, not words, that edi- 
tors buy. Any dictionary is full of 
words, and the editor may use them 
free whenever he desires to do so. 
Robert L. Campbell. 
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KNEW a shrewd old Yankee once 

whose favorite nephew, instead of 
entering the planned-for profession, 
had taken up writing for a livelihood, 
and was having hard sledding. The 
uncle frowned more and more on the 
young fellow’s efforts as pecuniary 
results continued insignificant. Finally 
he could keep in his opinion no longer. 
“There’s no business in it!” he ex- 
ploded. He was acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of his nephew’s literary 
productions, the articles offered here, 
then there, “on a chance;” the rem- 
muneration—when it was received— 
set by another man; the payment on 
publication, if the magazine or trade- 
paper saw fit, including credit run- 
ning indefinitely for months; the un- 
businesslike working hours of the 
writer; the darkly suspected huge 
quantity of unsold, waste production. 

The Yankee himself was a good and 
successful business man. He couldn’t 
see anything in such methods which 
would ever get results. He summed 
the situation all up in the opinion, put 
with plenty of emotion: “There’s no 
business in it!” 

He wasn’t the first business man to 
express such an opinion. 

How much of business there is in 
a writer’s efforts depends principally 
on himself. There are some unbusi- 
nesslike trade practices which hamper 
him, but he can find ways to get 
around them. Take the trade-paper 
writer, frankly in the work to earn a 
living, support a family maybe. Some 
of these fellows are earning real pro- 
fessional incomes. They earned more 
in 1920 than they ever did before. 
And there was nothing of wealth- 
commanded-by-genius, to their suc- 





cess, either. Business ability was re- 
sponsible for a considerable share 
of it. 

As the old Yankee saw it, offering 
manuscripts here and there, “on a 
chance,” was a poor gamble. There 
is risk in writing, and one phase of it 
is preparing a manuscript first and 
finding a buyer afterwards. The ad- 
vice oftenest given to meet this risk 
is to study a publication before sub- 
mitting to it. Some can doubtless 
operate a going writing concern on 
this plan, but the writer can’t and 
most other trade-paper writers can- 
not. Instead of preparing an article 
for a particular publication, the sea- 
soned trade-paper man prepares for a 
circuit of publications. 

The circuit is a number of available 
publications for the particular kind of 
copy the trade-paper writer prepares 
in a special field. As the trade-paper 
writer ascertains facts—and he is al- 
ways learning things about his own 
marketing—this list grows and is 
shaped. Several considerations enter: 
Rate of payment; payment on accept- 
ance or otherwise; promptness of de- 
cision, if payment on publication the 
promptness of publication, naturally 
influence the list. The best payers are 
up front; they get fresh, new copy. 
The low-rate publications get the dog- 
eared stuff; in the colloquialism of 
the craft they are referred to as 
“dumps.” Not a pretty word, but 
“dumps” are useful, and the circuit 
which lacks them isn’t quite com- 
plete. To the “dump” the trade-paper 
writer sells the manuscript, at any 
price, which would otherwise be a 
loss. 

In practice, a circuit is a group of 

































: publications one of which is practic- 
ally certain to take any manuscript 
the writer begins to offer around it. 
There may be as few as three publi- 

cations on it; the number may run 

into the dozens. The circuit which 
suffices for one writer is a missfit for 
another. The individuality of the 
writer is one factor; his locality is 
another. A trade-paper writer is not 
on a sustaining basis until he has built 
up adequate circuits. There is no 
easy road to them, except an abun- 
dance of persistence, consistent use of 

Where and How, perusal of the ex- 

perience columns, and a keen analysis 

of personal experience with an ap- 
preciative heeding of the lessons 
there. 

A circuit in a particular field reflects 
the writer’s most profitable relation 
to that particular market, determined 
by experience. A part of this experi- 
ence is negative, deciding what publi- 
cations he can’t do business with. The 
personal counts for a great deal. An 
editor either is attracted to me per- 
sonally, or he is not. If he isn’t at- 
tracted to me, he may be careless in 
the way he handles my manuscripts; 
I “hold the sack” when copy must be 
kept over; I get the lowest rate the 
office pays. Copy is lost, and I bear 
the loss. Eventually I decide I can’t 
do business with this office. Mistakes 
are too frequent, the space check is 
too often short and obtained only after 
letters, there is too much annoyance 
and lost effort. 

Every trade-paper writer encoun- 
ters such editors, yet the lists of such 
of no two writers are the same. I 
mind a certain editor whose work I 
have always admired hugely, and do 
still. I believe he is one of the great- 
est journalists in the country. But I 
can’t do business with him; it took 
me nearly four years to find it out. 
At the end of that time I started 
vigorously to get action on accepted 
articles held two to three years. Two 
or three letters to the editor which 
were simply ignored, then a letter to 
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the general manager of the publishing 
house. Action! A fat check, a bundle 
of returned stuff, a formal line from 
the editor. Apology? No. 

This man has mountains of editorial 
work. I simply didn’t mean enough 
to him, my stuff wasn’t sufficiently 
compelling to get me the kind of con- 
sideration on which I could do busi- 
ness. There are friendly competitors 
of mine who get along with him first 
rate. 

The experience with this publica- 
tion was part of the cost I paid for 
the good, workable, profitable circuit 
I now use in this field. 

Hammering tactics are all right—in 
their place. But it is poor judgment, 
and worse business, to approach re- 
peatedly those whom one does not in- 
terest. A successful circuit contains 
no publications where one hundred 
manuscripts must be offered to sell 
one. 

A young woman who has sold great 
quantities of home copy, in fact has 
a regular and quite profitable monthly 
return from it, told me the other day 
of her experience with a certain Mid- 
dle West publication reaching village 
and farm women. This publication 
is not the leader in its field, although 
it is well up. A “paper” circuit, not 
based on individual experience, would 
certainly include this publication for 
this woman writer. It pays an ex- 
cellent rate; uses considerable ma- 
terial. 

“That was so obviously a market 
for me,” this lady told me, “that I 
used up quantities of postage on it 
before I realized what the trouble was. 
I did manage to sell the editor two or 
three little articles, simply by com- 
pelling her to—stuff, I mean, she 
couldn’t refuse. Then I just crossed 
the office off my list. The sales re- 
sistance was altogether too strong. I 
just happened to be a person who 
didn’t appeal to this woman. I sup- 
pose that is the inescapable price one 
must pay for the strong appeal one 
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makes to another or other editors. We 
can’t suit everyone.” 

Put one way, a circuit is a list of 
editors one appeals to and can get 
along with. 

Show me a writer’s circuits, and I 
will tell you whether he has his work 
on a business basis or not. 

Here are some circuits which I have 
used, or other trade-paper writers 
have, on a real business basis. Most 
writers in this field have several cir- 
cuits. One circuit would not return 
a living, unless it produced a large 
and most unusual quantity of regular 
work. 

Farm.—Farm Journal, Farm and 
Fireside, Successful Farming, Farm 
Life, Farm and Home, Rural Life, 
Washington Farmer, Western Farm- 
er, Michigan Farmer, Ohio Farmer, 
Farmer’s Advocate, Northwest Farm- 
er, Inland Farmer, Farm and Ranch 
Review, American Fruitgrower, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Breeders’ Gazette. 

Rural Science and Economics.— 
Outlook, Scientific American, Coun- 
try Life, The Sunday Juveniles, The 
Farmer, Nebraska Farmer. 

Devices, “How To” articles.— 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science 
Monthly, Illustrated World, Farm and 
Home Mechanics, Farm Mechanics, 
Scientific American, Boy’s World, 
Western Farmer, Southern Ruralist, 
Successful Farming, Nebraska Farm- 
er, Capper Papers. 

Boy’s Fiction—King’s Treasuries, 
Youth’s World, Onward, Baptist Boys 
and Girls, Our Boys and Girls, The 
Young Churchman, Presbyterian 
Publications (Toronto). This circuit 
netted the user such low net returns 
that he discontinued efforts with it. 

Industrial Publications (on two 
specialized topics).—American Ma- 
chinist, Industrial Management, Fac- 
tory. 

Child Stories. — Cook, American 
Sunday School Union, American 
Baptist, Southern Baptist, Brethren 
Publishing House. 
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The sales side of large business,— 
Priters’ Ink, Advertising and Selling, 
Western Advertising, Judicious Ad- 
vertising. Some of the specialized 
industry publications shaded into this 


circuit. They were only used semi- 
occasionally, and discovered with 
Where and How as needed. 

Household Department material_— 
Farm Journal, Farm and Fireside, 
Successful Farming, Nebraska Farm- 
er, Michigan Farmer, Orange Judd 
Papers, Capper Papers, People’s 
Popular Monthly, Farmer’s Wife. 

These examples are enough to illus- 
trate the point. I hope no reader will 
get the idea he can take one of these 
circuits and in the act acquire the 
foundation of a writing business. 
What is a profitable, practical circuit 
with one writer is not for another. 
There is the matter, too, of the 
amount of material a given circuit 
will absorb. 

For instance, probably no one ex- 
cept the writer who used it could do 
anything with a certain nature circuit, 
of four members I know about. Na- 
ture stuff is exceedingly hard to sell. 
Four publications are a very small 
number to go to with it, just four 
chances with which to confront all 
the uncertainties inalienably in the 
selling situation. This writer made 
it pay, though. The number of arti- 
cles done was limited; in fact, had 
not nice judgment been exercised the 
saturation point would very soon have 
been reached 

I know a writer whose circuit in 
the insurance field is no circuit at all 
—there is just one publication he 
sells to. This publication has ab- 
sorbed to date all he has had to write 
on insurance matters, about one arti- 
cle a month. 

The complexion of a circuit is in 
process of constant change. In the 
farm circuit I have given above Farm 
and Fireside, at one time an excellent 
market, was ultimately dropped. A 
new editorial policy was developed, 
much more work was done by the 
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staff, instead of using many fillers 
the paper used few. Farm Life was 
absent for almost a year—the editor 
bought for a time in expectation of 
larger issues than transpired, later he 
was practically out of the market. 
Then Farm Life returned to the cir- 
cuit. Two or three of the Farm publi- 
cations eventually proved not needed, 
and were dropped. The discarded 
publications had very low rates or 
otherwise were undesirable. 

Popular Science Monthly was lost 
from the devices circuit. It required 
photos, and the writer could not eco- 
nomically provide them. 

There is risk, much uncertainty, in 
this occupation. If a writer is suc- 





cessful, the longer he writes the less 
his risk. His circuits become a large 
part of his stock in trade. 

It doesn’t do to reduce the uncer- 
tain element too much, however, for 
to do that is to block one of the 
avenues of progress. The big oil 
companies have exploration depart- 
ments which constantly are drilling 
“wild cat” wells. The occasional well 
which isn’t a duster pays fine returns 
on the total sums spent. So it is with 
the writer. He ought to gamble with 
a small portion of his output, even 
when he doesn’t have to—in fact, 
more then than ever. Some of this 
exploration work will be productive, 
some of it perhaps very so. 
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“AN AMERICAN’S LONDON,” by 
LoutsE CLossErR Hate (Harper & 
Brothers). 

Mrs. Hale went to London to meet 

a theatrical engagement in war time. 

She had been in London before, when 

conditions were normal, and she had 

no desire to go again as a war ad- 
venture. Taking the trip as a busi- 
ness venture was another thing. Lon- 
don hotels were cold and uncom- 
fortable, food was scarce, and hot 
water bags, or at least hot water for 
the bags, an unknown luxury. Mrs. 

Hale describes in amusing fashion her 

experiences in crossing, in her hotel 


and in keeping house in a maison-* , 


nette. She “became disagreeably con- 
scious of the fact that the life of a 
player without an emotional burden 
to check outside the door might grow 
insipid.” There were many burdens 
in the complicated methods of procur- 
ing food, hiring help, and endeavoring 
to keep in good humor. 

On her way one day to the theatre, 





bobby. She realized she was going to 
miss her performance. A _ taxicab 
driver objected to taking her to her 
destination, and hope came in the 
form of a little American ambulance 
driven by two gum-chewing dough- 
boys. The boys backed her up at the 
stage door in time for the perform- 
ance, the ambulance stayed outside, 
and the two young Americans enjoyed 
the show as guests of the actress. 
This is one of the numerous inci- 
dents related by Mrs. Hale in her 
entertaining account of her experi- 
ences in London during the war. She 
was there on Peace Day, and she took 
part in the celebration, cheering Gen. 
Pershing and his men. London was 
quite different and new ideas pre- 
vailed, but when it came to celebrat- 
ing victory Americans and British 
were widely enthusiastic. Mrs. Hale’s 
book will appeal to persons who enjoy 
reading reminiscences and_ travel 
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stories. It is in diary style, started 
as the author left New York and pro- 
ceeding along leisurely to Peace Day 
in London. The book is handsomely 
illustrated. 





“THE ELFIN ARTIST,” by ALFrep 
Noyes (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany). 

All of Mr. Noyes’ verse written 
from the spring of 1919 to the spring 
of 1920, and a few older poems hither- 
to unpublished are contained in this 
volume. The poet maintains his high 
standard, although he has not sur- 
passed his previous efforts in the col- 
lection of verse here presented. 
Lovers of good poetry know they 
have a treat when they take up a book 
of Mr. Noyes’ poems, for he never 
writes carelessly. There is so much 
poor poetry on the market these days 
that it is a pleasure to be assured of 
genuine poetry and this is always 
found in anything written by Alfred 
Noyes. The poems in “The Elfin 
Artist” are on various subjects. Most 
of them are short, the two longest be- 
ing “The Statue” and “A Chant of 
the Ages.” “The Riddles of Merlin” 
is one of the especially fine poems. 
Other notable ones are “A Victory 
Dance,” “Peter Quince,” “A Devon- 
shire Song,” “The Victorious Dead,” 
“In Southern California,” and “The 
Mayflower,” written in commemor- 
ation of the famous voyage made 
three hundred years ago. 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST,” by 
Rev. G. Rosrnson Legs (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). 

The author has lived and studied 
in Palestine, and this volume is the 
result of his travels and researches. 
With sixty-three illustrations repro- 
duced from scenes modelled in wax 
by an Italian sculptor. 


“OCCULT PHILOSOPHY,” by 
IsABELLA INGALESE (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). 

Amended and enlarged from the 
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same author’s “From Incarnation to 
Re-Incarnation,” dealing with such 
problems as: The Relation of Sex, 
Marriage, Parenthood, Mental and 
Physical Development and Mental 
Attraction and Repulsion. 





“JESUS OF NAZARETH. WHO 
WAS HE?” The answer of His- 
tory and Reason. Adapted from 
the Writings of a little-known 
Thinker. By J. Goprrey RAUPERT 
(Marshall Jones Company). 

An outline of the world “as it actu- 
ally was when Christ appeared, the 
claims he made, the gigantic difficul- 
ties he encountered, the victories he 
gained, the extraordinary effect of his 
life and teaching upon the moral and 
social life of the world.” 


“AFTER-DEATH COMMUNICA- 
TIONS,” by L. M. Bazerrt, with 
Introduction by J. Arthur Hill. 
(Henry Holt & Company). 

A record of some of the communi- 
cations received by the author through 
automatic writing, between the years 
1916 and 1918. 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE,” The Founder 
of Faith, By James H. SNowpENn 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press). 

A survey of the origin and history 
of Christian science, and of its present 
condition and prospects by the Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in 
Western Theological Seminary. 


“MAN’S UNCONSCIOUS PAS- 
SION,” by Wirrrep Lay (Dodd, 
Mead & Company). 

The author shows in a novel man- 
ner how love is essentially psychic, 
and never can be wholly physical. 














“PASSION,” by SHaw DeEsMonpD 
(Charles Scribner's Sons). 
This is a story that is as hard to 
describe as it is to lay down, once 
it is begun. It bears a lurid and de- 
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cidedly misleading title, and a scarlet 
cover hides its really fine and quiet 
contents. The hero, a queer sort 
of wool-gatherer with contradictory 
streaks of good and evil in his moral 
make-up and a mind of exquisite per- 
ception if not of balance, leaves his 
unsympathetic home atmosphere to 
enter an English boarding school. It 
does nothing for him that a school 
should do for an adolescent boy. He 
gets into trouble and is sent to Co- 
ventry by way of a lean little clerk- 
ship in The city of London. Here 
he comes under the influence of a 
rarely vivid character, one Mandrill, 
who is so ruthless in his role of cap- 
tain of industry that the story that 
he is the offspring of a Scotchman 
and a gorilla actually finds credence 
among his enemies. 

The reader learns many things 
about the corollary of Wall street 
along with the pathetic little hero. 
Other things, too, about the mean by- 
ways of the modern Babylon and the 


peculiar dangers it has for the lonely 


and inexperienced. It is worth wad- 
ing through the seas of psychological 
discussion to reach the shore of satis- 
faction yielded by this really clever 
book, which is at once subtile and 
sincere. 


“TOP O’ THE MORNIN’,” by 
Seumas MacManus (Frederick 
A. Stokes). 

These are modern tales, some of 
them of the folk at home, and some 
of these who adventured far. They 
have both humor and pathos. 


“CALIBAN,” by W. L. GeorGE 

(Harper & Brothers). 

This story deals with the love of 
power vs. human love, with a victory 
for the latter, when the hero finds 
that earthly ambitions are non-satis- 
fying and transient, experience proves 
a harsh but thorough taskmaster. Mr. 
George is one of the best known of 
the present-day English authors. 
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“THE WHITTLING OF A 
DREAMER,” by FREDERICK 
SCHNECK SCHLESINGER (James T. 
White Co.). 

It is a small collection of brief 
poems on a varied number of topics. 


“THE HEART OF CHERRY 
McBAIN,” by Doucras DurRKIN 
(Harper & Brothers). 

A story of life in the wilds. The 
locale is the lumber region of Canada. 
The hero is, of course, a mighty man 
of valor, the heroine, lovely of the 
loveliest, and the squad of villains and 
assisting heroes and heroine are such 
as make up the conventional tale of 
a Zane Grey or some other author 
of that school. The story reads well 
and is interesting. 


“CASTING TACKLE AND METH- 
ODS,” by O. W. SmirH (Stewart 
& Kidd Company). 

This is not a book for the common 
or garden variety of angler, the man 
who pays no attention to his tackle, 
to whom a rod is a rod and a reel is 
a reel, who never dries his line, var- 
nishes his rod or oils his reel. But 
for the fisherman who cares for his 
tackle as he does for his watch, who 
loves fishing not only for the sport 
if affords him, but because he de- 
lights in working with the best of 
tools and gives them almost religious 
care, it will prove a mine of infor- 
mation, and a guide to success. It is 
a book for real fishermen. 


“US TWO COOK BOOK,” by 


Jennie B. Witiiams ‘(Harper & 

Brothers). 

This is something different in the 
way of cook books. The recipes are 
suited to use of two people, and every 
woman knows that it is easier to calcu- 
late the needs of a larger number 
from a recipe for two than it is to 
scale down most recipes to the needs 
of a small family. The recipes are 
of the kind that meet the needs of 
plain people. 
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THE DEBT TO SHAKESPEARE 


By Clayton Hamilton. 


Avon’s Famous Bard, Unknowing, Used to Write for the 
Movies—and Today’s Photo-Playwrights Are Following. 








Mr. Hamilton, well known critic of the drama, became some months ago 
a member of the Goldwyn scenario department. For several years, up to 
the time he went to the coast, he was a lecturer on the drama at Columbia 


University.—Editor’s note. 


HOTO-PLAYWRIGHTS, direc- 

tors and producers are for the 
present utilizing with exceptional 
force the Shakespearean type of 
drama. That mode, with its practic- 
ally limitless field, its wide stretches 
of locale and its great passages of 
time, lends itself better to screen use 
than does the Ibsen type, with its 
more compressed scenes, fewer char- 
acters, and brief allotment. 

There are several reasons for adher- 
ing rather closely to the early English 
manner in writing for the screen; not 
the least of these being that it is a 
much easier form in which to write. 
It is much more difficult to create a 
play of the type of “The Doll’s 
House.” The action in that is meant 
to happen in one room and in a very 
brief time, while the latitude allowed 
the imagination requires much mathe- 
matical exactitude. 

The screen, denied the attributes of 
sound and color, must appeal to the 
fancy of the spectator in more diverse 
ways. A photoplay enacted altogether 
in one setting would tire the eye and 
grow monotonous, and its broad can- 
vas upon which can be painted inti- 
mate and exquisite interiors and 
sweeping landscapes affords variety 
to the eye, stimulates the imagination 
and offers action and a latitude of 
movement to its characters—all of 
which maintains the observer’s in- 
terest. 


Pictures should not attempt to com-try not to offend the taste of ten. 


pete with the modern dramatic form, 
and the development of the play 
should depend quite as much on this 
appeal to the eye as to dramatic logic. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the literature for the screen at pres- 
ent is sadly wanting. Stories utilized 
for cinema production now are usu- 
ally of about the Laura Jean Libbey 
standard of literature—and neces- 
sarily the pictures are of about the 
same caliber. I foresee a great im- 
provement along art lines also for 
pictures. The use of mass and shad- 
ow on the screen will take the place 
of detail now so much utilized by di- 
rectors. Fantasy and imagery will 
be substituted for the realism that is 
now the goal of every producer. 

I’d like to see a romantic, poetic 
story photographed with an entirely 
fanciful background. At the present 
moment this is precluded by the de- 
mand for realism and the lavish ex- 
penditures encouraged in the studios. 
In fact, I might say that money and 
realism are the two greatest dangers 
to the screen at the present moment. 
In the next two years, directors will 
aim more intensively toward getting 
“pictures” on the screen. Out of their 
220 scenes, usually allotted to the five- 
reel drama, they will try to have many 
which the spectator will wish he might 
take out and hang on his walls. 

The big task, therefore, for the pro- 
ducer of the photoplay is to appeal to 
all the million and at the same time 
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You can educate the public to pic- 
torial taste and it should also be edu- 
cated to better stories. The great 
literature of the world is not ex- 
hausted. You can get all of the old 
Dumas plays for nothing, but produ- 
cers both for the stage and the screen 
would much rather pay $50,000 for a 
bedroom farce. 

Despite all these charges which I 
bring against pictures as they are, 
I believe that great things are in 
store for the pictures that will be. 


THE FIRST “MOVIE” 


In June, 1895, at Keith’s Union 
Square Theatre, New York, moving 
pictures were first shown as part of 
a recognized theatrical entertainment. 
So wonderful was the discovery con- 
sidered that a lecturer was employed 
to precede the showing of films with 
an explanation of the method em- 
ployed—to convince the public that 
they were not looking upon an optical 
illusion. 
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CANADIAN BOY MAGAZINE, 
Ottawa, Ontario, is particularly in 
need of short adventure school and 
travel stories (2000 words or less). 
They should carry as an element in 
their plot some principle of scouting 
—as the doing of a good turn daily; 
a combining of courage and self- 
denial; the use of some critical situ- 
ation of some scout accomplishment— 
as first aid, signalling, reading, fol- 
lowing a trail, etc. The remuneration 
for story material will be $5.00 to 
$10.00 a thousand words, depending 
on the attractiveness of the story, and 
the necessity or otherwise of editing 
to meet our exact requirements. The 
managing editor is Percy Gibson. 


THE METRO PICTURES COR- 
PORATION, 1476 Broadway, New 
York City, make six-reelers and 
super-productions. They like modern 
stories of every-day life people. 
There must be a good outstanding 
theme to make such features interest- 
ing from start to finish. American 
atmosphere stories are well liked. At 


present, war stories, or purely costume 
stories do not interest them, as the 
public is weary of these types. They 
do not want Westerns, by that the 
cowboy type is meant, not locale. 
They are always on the look-out for 
good vehicles for their stars. These 
are: Miss Allison, Miss Viola Dana, 
Miss Alice Lake, and Mr. Bert Lytell. 
Also suitable vehicles for Mme. 
Nazimova. 


D. H. KNOWLTON & COM- 
PANY, of Farmington, Maine, who 
publish THE SCHOOL WORLD, 
edited by Mr. H. L. Goodwin, pur- 
chase very little material for the 
School World. Nearly all matter for 
this publication and for their classics 
for use in schools is prepared in the 
office. Everything used must be of 
educational value, and of such liter- 
ary excellence that it would not be 
subject to criticism or revision by the 
best teachers of English. Beyond this 
there are few limitations as to char- 
acter as they intend to cover about 
all branches of education except for- 
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eign languages, to some extent at 
least. They do not pay high prices, 
and do not buy any poetry. Consul- 
tation of our published lists will give 
a good idea of the character of our 
publications. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, write: “This magazine is 
essentially a teachers’ paper and cov- 
ers a broad field of vocational and 
industrial arts’ education and manual 
training. Projects and problems suit- 
able for reproduction in school shops 
are always sought for. These may 
cover wood working, cabinet making, 
simple carpentry, and pattern making, 
metal work, sheet metal work, plumb- 
ing, forging, concrete work, printing, 
book binding, cement and concrete 
work.” 


The A. M. DAVIS COMPANY, 
530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass., 
write: “Although we have hundreds 
of GOOD verses already on hand, 
we are always in the market for 
UNUSUALLY GOOD ideas ex- 
pressed in two-to-eight-line verses ap- 
propriate for use on greeting cards 
for Christmas, Easter, Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, Graduations, and other 
occasions. New ideas, good rhythm, 
and rhyming are necessary. We usu- 
ally pay from $2.00 to $5.00 each, 
according to the worth of the verses 
to us. When submitting material for 
our consideration, please, send a self- 
addressed envelope for the return of 
manuscripts, should they prove wn- 
available.” 


The PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
Morristown, Tenn., use anything of 
educational value, and are always 
glad to receive new methods and de- 
vices which teachers have found prac- 
tical for classroom work. They de- 
sire also school and community de- 
velopment stories, as well as cover- 
page designs, manual training arti- 
cles, paper cutting and folding articles, 
and attractive blackboard designs. 


AMERICAN. POETRY MAGA- 
ZINE, 308 Thirty-Fifth St. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: “We _ publish 
poetry only—the best sort. In fact, 
we cannot use any other kind. Our 
readers are writers and lovers of good 
poetry, and patrons of the arts. Our 
special aim is to advance the worth- 
while work of the newer American 
poets by encouraging and fostering 
those higher qualities which will 
render American poetry rich and en- 
during. Names mean very little to 
us—it is quality which we consider. 
We do not pay for verse, but our 
pages do provide an introduction to 
the reading public. We cannot use 
and do not wish to receive freak 
verses or anything of a slangy na- 
ture. A perusal of one of our late 
numbers will furnish intending ccn- 
tributors with an idea of the sort of 
material which is available. We 
render assistance to new poets, and 
often our efforts in these directions 
are gratifyingly fruitful. We also offer 
monthly prizes for poems. We have 
a number of splendid projects on 
hand, chief among these being the 
establishing of a National Headquar- 
ters in this city. This will serve as a 
sort of Poets’ Salon—the first of its 
kind in this country.” 


The HARRY J. LINCOLN MU- 
SIC COMPANY, 930 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., say they are in 
the market for Instrumental Music 
ONLY at this time—preferable 
Marches, Waltzes, JReveries, and 
other. medium-grade compositions. 
They have more songs now than they 
can use at this time. They publish 
for Solo Piano, Band, and Orchestra. 


FOX FILM CORPORATION, 
West 55th St., New York, are always 
glad to consider properly presented 
manuscripts of five-reel stories that 
are adaptable to anyone of their stars. 
The players they are featuring at the 
present time are as follows: William 
Farnum, Pearl White, Tom Mix, 
Shirley Mason, Eileen Percy, Buck 
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Jones, and William Russell. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to 
Mr. H. Thompson, who is the Editor. 


The AMERICAN MESSENGER, 
101 Park Ave., Corner Fortieth St., 
New York, uses manuscripts of a 
religious (Protestant) character, in- 
cluding prose contributions, poems, 
stories, and illustrated articles. No 
manuscript should exceed 2000 words 
in length. Articles dealing with mat- 
ters of vital interest to the Christian 
public, especially if accompanied by 
attractive photographs, are particu- 
larly desired. No serial stories are 
wanted, but brief religious fiction can 
be used to advantage. Articles and 
poems appropriate for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, Me- 
morial Day, Flag Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, and other occasions 
of a religious and patriotic character 
are solicited. 


EGAN MILNER, c/o MILNER 
BROTHERS, 367 Park Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., can use four to six, to 
eight-line verses for greeting cards for 
Christmas, Birthday, Wedding, Con- 
gratulations, Wedding Anniversary, 
Easter, etc. Nothing humorous, but 
not too serious. No manuscripts re- 
turned without postage enclosed. 


THOMAS J. BECKMAN COM- 
PANY, 310 N. 1ith St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is interested in four or six- 
line verses for greeting cards, cov- 
ering all seasons and all occasions. 


The CLUB-FELLOW & WASH- 
INGTON MIRROR, 1 Madison Ave., 
New York City, could use _ short 
stories—of about from 1200 to 2000 
words, clever with a high society 
setting, up-to-date, can be slightly 
risque, but within the bounds of the 
proper conventions as obtained in 
smart society. Verse—not over 16 to 
20 lines, clever and with unexpected 
twist. Vignettes—of 200 to 400 words 
in the form of up-to-date fables, or 
word cameos suitable for a society 
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publication. Epigrams—pithy, and of 
a character similar to the above re- 
quirements. 


The CHARLES S. CLARK COM- 
PANY, 261 W. 36th St., New York, 
N. Y., purchase greetings for greet- 
ing cards for Christmas, Easter, 
Valentine, Birthday, Wedding, and 
general congratulation at all times 
through the year. 


The VITAGRAPH COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, E. 15th St. and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., in a 
recent letter write the following: 
“To receive consideration, manu- 
scripts must be typewritten. We do 
not want slapstick comedies, farces, 
two-reel dramas, or serials. We are 
in the market for original five-reel 
feature dramas, melodramas, and 
comedy-dramas suitable for Alice 
Joyce, Corinne Griffith, Earl Wil- 
liams, and Antonio Moreno. We have 
no set price for stories. We pay what 
the are worth to us. We shall be glad 
to consider your story. Unavailable 
stories are returned provided sufficient 
postage is sent with the manuscript. 
Enclose self-addressed and stamped 
envelope when submitting manu- 
scripts. We desire a detailed synopsis 
only. Experienced writers usually 
outline a plot in 3000 words or less; 
but there is no set limit. Do not send 
the continuity ; that is, the action scene 
by scene. We regret that we cannot 
furnish a specimen synopsis.” 


GEORGE C. WHITNEY COM- 
PANY, Worchester, Mass., purchase 
verse and prose suitable for Christ- 
mas greeting cards and post cards. 
Also for Valentines. They desire 
particularly short, snappy verses 
which are clever and to the point, 
really say something in as few words 
as possible. 


SYSTEM, The Magazine of Busi- 
ness, holds to the following require- 
ments for items and short articles: 
“Each story must drive home em- 
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phatically the success and method of 
application of only one main business 
plan, policy, or principle. The article 
should be arranged to show clearly, 
not only the way the plan can be used 
in the business mentioned, but how it 
can be applied in business generally. 
It must be the narration of an actual 
experience. Theory should be re- 
moved entirely. The policy involved 
must be sound. The story ought, 
generally, to be such that it can be 
illustrated in a graphic way. Espe- 
cially acceptable are tested plans that 
have saved material, time, space, 
labor, or some other expense in any 
operation or series of operation. All 
contributions should be couched in 
plain business English, clear, concise, 
and to the point. This magazine is 
published by A. W. Company, Cass, 
Huron, and Erie Sts., Chicago, IIl. 


BROWNINGS MAGAZINE, is a 
periodical for boys, and is published 
by Browning, King, and Company, 
16 Cooper Square, New York. 


TRAVEL, ? West 16th St., New 
York City, wants articles about travel- 
ing, not “touristing;” intimate, color- 
ful descriptions of life in out-of-the- 
way places in the United States or 
elsewhere. Contributors must supply 
many photographs, natural, not posed. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
The, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: “We are always 
in the market for short fiction, prefer- 
ably stories from six to ten thousand 
words in length, dealing with Amer- 
ican characters and with life of to- 
day. At the present time we are 
rather plentifully supplied with longer 
stories and serial material. We do not 
use essays and only occasionally short 
verse. We suggest that the subject 
of articles be brought to our attention 
in advance, rather than the articles 
submitted in their completed form. 
We will always reply promptly to 
queries in this field. We conduct no 
prize contests.” 


WOMAN’S WEEKLY, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.: “We are 
interested in stories of thirty-five hun- 
dred to four thousand words in length, 
and we are always especially anxious 
to get short fiction with a humerous 
turn that is neither dialect nor the 
doings of over-clever children. Our 
other present needs are for short, 
rather humorous poems, and _illus- 
trated feature articles running two 
thousand words in length, on subjects 
of interest to the average woman.” 


COUNTRY LIFE, Garden City, 
L. L, N. Y., wants articles dealing 
with the country, accompanied by 
good photographs. Twice a year a 
nature contest for original nature 
photographs. No fiction or verse. 
Also interested in house-building 
articles. 


The PAGE COMPANY, 53 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. (Book Pub- 
lishers: “We are general publishers 
in the fields of fiction (adult and 
juvenile), travel, history, biography, 
art, etc. The only thing we do not pub- 
lish is “yellow or erotic fiction” or 
anything that would be considered 
based on sex problems. All our pub- 
lications must stand the test of edu- 
cational worth suitable to be read 
aloud in the family cirle, including, 
by the child or young girl. We rarely 
or never purchase manuscripts on the 
royalty basis but prefer to purchase 
outright, that is, all rights.” 


PROGRESSIVE. TEACHER, 4th 
Floor, Arnstein Bldg., Knoxville, 
Tenn., write: “We use practical up- 
to-date articles on education. New 
methods of teaching any of the sub- 
jects in the public school system. At 
present we are in need of vocational 
and manual training articles, cutouts 
for primary pupils, blackboard bord- 
ers, and posters. We can also use 
some methods of teaching number 
work, arithmetic, and articles on 
model school buildings and _ school 
grounds.” 
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The Market Column 


A column bound to produce results for the ad- 
vertiser who wants to interest writers. 
Space rates furnished upon application. 


TYPING DONE 


50c 1,000 words; 1 carbon. 
5 Plot-germs $1.00. Box 13, 
National Military Home, Kans. 
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Literary Agent 
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marketed. Write for terms. 569-70 
West 150th St., New York City. 
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JULIAN J. BEHR 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention of 
A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic of 
established reputation and ten years experience, 
who has helped thousands of writers to a better 
understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. 

Send for particulars 


A. L. KIMBALL 


116 Park Drive, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Mention THe Writer’s Dicest. 


The KEATING COMPANY, 9th 
and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
can use verses for greeting cards for 
Christmas, New Year, Valentines, 
Easter, Congratulations for all occa- 
sions, Thank you, Births, Conva- 
lescent, and Sympathy. They pay 
fifty cents per line. 


The J. H. SHULTS COMPANY, 
of Manistee, Michigan, are not in the 
market for much copy, but can use, 
from time to time, a few very short 
stories, suitable to be told to children 
from four to six years of age, also 
very short verses, four or eight lines 
in verse. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143- 
153 University Ave., Toronto, are in 
the market for short stories of from 
five to eight thousand words. Almost 
any kind of light fiction is acceptable 
with the exception of stories of a 
gruesome or unwholesome character 
which they do not use. Their rates 
are trom one half cent per word up. 
They use very little verse in Mac- 
Leans though they occasionally accept 
a narrative poem. 


BOY’S LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is the official maga- 
zine of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and is always in the market for good 
fiction, out-of-door stories of ad- 
venture, scouting, busines suited to 
the taste of boys fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Very few stories of 
school or of athletics are used in this 
magazine, though the editors are al- 
ways interested to read exceptional 
stories of these type. BOY’S LIFE 
uses articles of an inspirational nature 
and covering the out-of-doors and 
nature, and very little verse. 





DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? Re- 
jected manuscripts are unnecessary. A 
small fee, 50 cents per thousand words, 
invested in competent, professional 
criticism, will insure you against dis- 
couragement and repeated rejections. 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St. 
Richmond, Va. 
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PROSE COMPOSITION. 
(Continued from page 14) 


joy they were to give their little sisters by 
the presents with which their pockets were 
crammed.” 

The selection of words in these ex- 
tracts is no small aid in conveying the 
meaning of the writers. The mere 
presence of terms such as insuffera- 
ble, desolate, bleak, sedges, decayed, 
and hideous gives the reader a feeling 
of gloom that prepares him for the 
story he is to hear, while in the second 
example the presence of rosy-cheeked, 
buxom, crammed, and glee prepares 
him for a bright account of Christmas 
festivities. The connotation of words, 
as well as the meaning, is, if care- 
fully regarded, an invaluable asset in 
conveying ideas clearly. 

The third and last aim in the at- 
tainment of clearness is a proper use 
of figures of speech. These, it is 
true, are often employed to excess, or 
—what is worse—are frequently con- 
fused. In such cases their inclusion 
is anerror. For example, if we write 
of “the Ship of State” or say that 
our hero is “lying in the arms of 
Morpheus,” we present our thought 
less simply, and therefore less plaiuty, 
than if we write of “the State” or say 
that our hero is “asleep.” A mixed 
figure not only confuses thought but 
renders the author ridiculous. Thus, 
it is of no help to us to declare that 
“The smiling face of the doughboy 
was the backbone of the American 
army.” Properly used, however, 
similes and metaphors are of the 
greatest assistance. Take, for instance, 
the statement: “A thought occurred 
to him which fetched a sweat to his 
brows,” and conrpare it with Mere- 
dith’s metaphor, “A little mouse of 
a thought scampered out of one of 
the chambers of his head and darted 
along the passages, fetching a sweat 
to his brows.” A brief reflection upon 
a simile of Meredith’s may well form 
the conclusion of this article. He 
writes that a dull professor “pores 
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WRITERS—We type manuscripts 
for 60c thousand words. Prompt, 
efficient service. LITERARY 
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Henry Albert Phillips Offers 
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Photoplay 
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AUTHORS! I type manuscripts for 50c 
a thousand, poems for 2c a line. I get 
repeated orders. Having my entire 
time to devote to this, can do good 
work. Help me, as I am unable to 
do anything else. CARROL A. 
DICKSON, 404 So. 14th St., Corsicana, 
Texas. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR PUBLI- 
CATION? Straight copying, 50c a 
thousand words. Copying with re- 
vision, 75c a thousand words. RUTH 
GREENWOOD TAYLOR, Franklin 
Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








The author of several successful books, 
plays, many short stories and sketches 
will be glad to criticise and edit manu- 
scripts of young writers. Fee, $4 for 
5,000 words or under. SANBORN & 
PIERCE, Studio: 690 Shepard Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


WRITERS! 
typed like editors want ’em. 
per 1,000 words. 
Prompt. 





Your manuscripts 
30 
Carbon copy. 
I pay return postage. 
V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, 
Kentucky. 
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over a little inexactitude in phrases 
and pecks at it like a domestic fowl.” 

To some, the articles of this series 
may seem to emulate the professor. 
Their purpose, however, is wider than 
his. Even his object is legitimate, 
since in themselves errors are worthy 
of consideration in order that they 
may be avoided. Yet we are con- 
cerned, not so much with separate er- 
rors, as with the state of mind which 
causes them, or with the effect they 
may produce. Obscurity in phrase is 
not as serious as incomplete under- 
standing on the part of the author or 
confusion on the part of the reader. 
The three are so inextricably inter- 
mingled that we cannot single out two 
without including the third as well, 
but we are considering errors only in 
relation to their effect upon style. 

The subject of clearness stands 
midway, on a scale from the elemen- 
tary to the advanced, between funda- 
mentals of grammar and punctuation 
on the one hand, and principles of 
organization on the other. These 
principles are concerned with the 
problems of unifying thought, of re- 
lating and arranging the parts of an 
article or a story, and of securing for 
them the greatest possible emphasis. 
The first principle, unity, we shall 
consider next month. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


MRS. ATHERTON “NOVEL- 
IZES” HER PHOTOPLAY 


Gertrude Atherton, who, like the 
other eminent authors, began her mo- 
tion picture career for Goldwyn by 
making screen adaptations of novels 
already published, has just completed 
a novelization of her first origi- 
nal photoplay, “Don’t Neglect Your 
Wife,” which has only recently been 
filmed, and not yet released. The 
book, which will soon be in the hands 
of the publisher, is to be called 
“Honor.” 

Mrs. Atherton wrote the scenario 
for “Don’t Neglect Your Wife” right 
at the Goldwyn studios, and was on 
the lot constantly while it was being 
filmed, in close co-operation with the 
director, Wallace Worsley. 





BOOTH TARKINGTON WRIT- 
ING MORE “EDGAR” 
COMEDIES 


Booth Tarkington, it is announced, 
is engaged in writing more of the 
“Edgar” comedies that Goldwyn is 
producing. Originally there were sup- 
posed to be only twelve, but because 
of the insistent cry for more, Mr. 
Tarkington was finally prevailed upon 
to extend the series. 
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cinnati, Ohio, for April 1G 1921. 


STATE OF OHIO, 
COUNTY OF HAMILTON § §° 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Jay 
Garlough, who, having been duly sworn accordin 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor a 
the Writer’s Dicest, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: 
Publisher—Epwarp RosENTHAL Cincinnati, O. 
Editor—Jay P. GarLoucH Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—Jay P. Garioveu..Cincinnati, O. 
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2. That the owners are: Edward Rosenthal, 
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RHYMING DICTIONARY 


sy J. WALKER. 


This 700-page Rhyming Dictionary is one of the most timely and 
most helpful books for writers of poems and songs ever published. 

The whole English language is arranged according to the termina- 
tion of each word... As in the ordinary dictionary, words follow each 
other in alphabetical order according to the letters they begin with, 
in this Rhyming Dictionary they follow each other according to the 
letters they end with. All letters, therefore, that end with a are 
placed first in the Rhyming Dictionary, instead of all words that 
begin with a as in the regular dictionary. 

To illustrate its helpfulness let us suppose that the writer of a 
poem or song has ended a line with the word extension. He is ata 
loss to find a suitable rhyming word for extension. He turns to his 
RHYMING DICTIONARY and within a moment’s time finds the 
words ascension, decension, dimension, to pension, suspension, dis- 
sension, and many others. Or if the word be night, we have height, 
fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, 
kite, bite, ete. 

Substantial cloth cover, over 700 pages, Price, postpaid, $2.50 
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How to Write Photoplays 
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Carefully written after .much study and years of ex- 
perience, this is one book that really helps. It tells how to 
write a photoplay the kind wanted—the kind not wanted— 
how to find plots—the elements of suspense—the importance 
of the title—sub-titles and inserts—how to properly prepare 
and forward your manuscript. Every necessary detail is 
thoroughly explained. Last but not least—a complete sample 
synop Sis 1S given. 


“THE PROOF O’ THE PUDDING” 


Instructions” well names it. Value received has never 
my experience with other literary instructions.—M. 








Your instructions have fuller points than the course I paid 
$30.00 for.—R. H. S Minne 

Sold two plays to the .. Company since I got my 
book My first one s Id rr $30.00.—E. D., Pennsylvania. 

Would not send book back for $20.00. It is worth more 
than that to me.—S P. H., Maryland. 
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